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ADVERTISING RATES on application. Forms 
close on 10th of month for mid-month issue 
and on 25th of previous month for first-of- 
month issue. If proofs are wanted, copy 
should be on hand one week earlier. 


EDITORIAL communications on _ subjects 
connected with nurseries, arboriculture or 
other phases of commercial horticulture are 
welcomed by the editor. Also articles on the 
subjects and papers pre pared for conventions 
of nursery associations 





A. A. N. CONVENTION NEARS. 


In this appear the outlines of 
the convention program for the sixtieth 
anniversary of the American Associa 
tion of Nurserymen. to be held at the 
Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, O., 
July 16 to 18. The elaborate prepara- 
tions for the entertainment of visitors 
are indicated by this advance notice. 
No doubt the business sessions will be 
of equally strong interest, so that nurs 
ervymen from all seetions will find the 
week at Cincinnati thoroughly well 
spent. Hotel reservations are coming 
in rapidly, it is reported, and prompt 
action in this regard is urged. 

Unquestionably the convention at 
Cincinnati will be worth a long trip by 
any nurseryman, and it is to be hoped 
that the event will have a record at 
tendance, 


Issue 





NAMING PLANT VARIETIES. 


Year by vear the matter of plant 
names becomes of increasing impor- 
tance to the trade, as the list of varie 
ties grows. More plants are brought 
into cultivation, and the work of hy 
bridists apace. Consequently 
the list of varieties becomes lengthier, 
and the nurseryman who would keep up 
with them has a job on his hands, in 
deed. 

So the work of various organizations 
to keep varietal names true and accu 
rate and as simple as possible, to pre 
vent duplication on the one hand and 
synonyms on the other, is among the 
most valuable of their activities. If 
the societies devoted to different flow 
ers and plants did nothing else than to 
undertake registration of new varieties 
and codification of past introductions, 
they would have ample reason for ex 
istence and trade support. 

Nurseryvmen have evidenced their in 
terest in this work in the past and have 
given much support in one way or an 
other. Anyone dealing with plants 
should keep posted upon the practices 
followed, so that his contribution to 
the accurate use of plant names may be 
the greater. 

Hence in this issue is published the 
code of nomenclature of the American 
Pomological Society. While not al! 
nurserymen are interested in fruits or 
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their names, the procedure followed by 
this important organization is of inter 
est. The regulations suggested for the 
simplification of names can be applied 
in christening ornamentals as well. 





GARDEN LIGHTING. 


New types of fixtures have made gar 
den lighting practical for the small home 
owner. Amateur gardeners’ desire for 
something different, something modern, 
has created considerable interest in such 
Nurserymen should know 
about it and be able to discuss its uses 
with customers. It is a means by which 
interesting effects can be obtained and 
the period of garden enjoyment length 
ened. 

In this issue will be found suggestions 
on pool illumination and some other ma 
terial on garden lighting. These supple 
ment the article in the May 15 issue on 
the general subject of garden illumina 
tion. Further material will be gladly 
supplied readers upon request. 

Retail nurserymen who have display 
grounds will be additionally concerned 
with this topic, because the illumination 
of their grounds in the spring evenings 
will add many hours of attraction to 
motorists who pass. At small cost, the 
display advertising value of a roadside 
nursery can be much increased. 


lighting. 





REPORT ON SPRING BUSINESS. 


Now that the spring rush is nearing 
its close, reports from nurserymen char 
aeterize the season as one of decidedly 
larger volume than any in the past five 
years. From the viewpoint of 
volume, it has been highly satisfactory. 
The gardening public has demonstrated 
that the interest in horticulture is un 
flagging and that trees and shrubs are 
among the first items to be purchased 
when funds are available. 


sales 


In consequence, nurserymen have 
turned great quantities of stock into 
cash. Their financial position is there 


fore easier, and collections have been 
better than for several vears. Operat 
ing conditions will be improved, also, 
as there is cash on hand for the pur 
chase of equipment and supplies and for 
additional labor. 

As concerns prices, not so much en- 
couragement is found. Both wholesale 
and retail figures continue low, too low 
for any real profit. These will rise to 
some extent as demand develops and 
the surplus wanes, yet many feel that 
a more definite attitude on the part of 
nurserymen themselves will produce 
firmer prices. The days of distress are 
over and distress prices should be a 
thing of the past as well. 

The foregoing is reflected in the fol 
lowing reports from nurserymen, J. E, 
Stoner, of the Westminster Nursery, 
Westminster, Md., writes as follows: 
“We have done a larger volume of busi 
ness this spring than we have in the 
last five vears, but prices were low. 
Cannot say that we made any money, 
but we are turning a lot of stock into 
cash at the low The cool weath 
er has been quite an advantage in pro- 
has been bene- 


prices, 


longing our season. It 
ficial, also, to all transplanted lining 
out stock, as have been the occasional 
rains that we have been reeeiving. We 


hope that nurserymen can come to Some 
common understanding as to _ better 
prices for the coming vear. It is almost 
necessary that nurserymen receive more 
money for their stock in order to main 
tain a healthy business and pay a de 
cent wage to help.” 

E. M. Quillen, of the Titus Nursery 
Co., Waynesboro, Va., reports as fol 
“Our sales this spring 
some increase in volume. Our 
collections are the best we have had 
for five years, and we have consider 
ably more profit in the sales we are now 
making. Yet 


lows: have 


shown 


prices are too low on 


many classes of nursery stock, espe 
cially ornamentals. As long as roses 
and shrubs continue to retail at 10 t 


25 cents, and evergreens from 25 to 69 
cents, we cannot hope for much profit 
How long such conditions will exist, we 
do not know. Our volume of business 
was somewhat reduced this spring by 
three weeks of rainy weather in thé 
midst of the planting season. However, 
we have since regained some of the lost 
result of the cool, late 
spring. The prospect for fall fruit tree 
business is good, with the exception of 
June bud peaches, the supply of which, 
we fear, will exceed the demand unless 
nurservmen use better marketing judg 
ment than has been exercised in recent 
vears.” 

Further reports on spring 
will be weleome for the next 
Write the editor what has occurred in 
your locality and the outlook there. 


business as a 


business 
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PAUL’S DOUBLE SCARLET THORN. 


Considering the American public's 
preference for showy plants, it is 
strange that Paul’s double searlet haw 
thorn, pictured on the cover, has not 
become more popular, for it is one of 
the most brilliantly colored forms of al 
the many thorns. One of the 
for the lethargy of interest is undoubt 
edly the fact that it has not been dis 
played frequently enough when it is in 
flower, because this thorn always cre 
ates enthusiasm in amateur gardeners 
when viewed carrying its flora! finery. 

The tiny, perfectly double scarlet 
blooms are carried in clusters set 
along the branches, the cut 


reasons 


closely 


sprays making effective floral decora 
tions for the home. They last well in 
water. Late May is the usual bloom 


this 
their 


ing season, but the plants 


until early 


year 
will not be at best 
June. 

Botanically the plant is 
Oxvacantha Paulii, although it is often 
referred to in the trade as C, Oxyacan 
tha splendens. Its maximum height is 
about fifteen feet, making it an excep 
tionally fine lawn specimen. It is als 
effective as the featured plant in a 
group of shrubs of slightly lower stat 
The species, c. 
this is a horticultural 
the may of English literature. 


Crategus 


Oxvacantha, of 
form, 18 


ure. 
which 





come 
buyers. 


SATISFIED customers not only 
back, but bring or send other 
This applies to buyers at wholesale as 


well as at retail. 
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Cincinnati Convention Program 


Local Committees Announce Plans for Entertainment of Visitors at 
Sixtieth Anniversary Meeting of American Association of Nurserymen 


With approval having been given to 
the program for the annual meeting by 
President Lester C. Lovett and the ad 
visory committee, plans for the Cin- 
cinnati convention July 16 to 18 have 
reached an advanced stage. Reports 
from Herman Brummé, local chairman, 
further indicate that work is progress- 
ing at a rapid rate, codperation from 
the local committees being excellent. 

Cc. E. Kern, chairman of the decorat- 
ing committee, has arranged to place 
200 tubs filled with evergreens around 
the block where headquarters, the Hotel 
Netherland Plaza, are located. Street 
ears, busses and stores will display 
placards announcing the meeting, ac- 
cording to George Kern. 

Peter Cassinelli, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, has scheduled 
a program having interest for all. 
Tours of estates and scenic spots,a boat 
trip, a baseball game and a banquet 
are among the features. Ladies will 
be specially entertained, with a tea and 
a theater party among the events. 

William A. Natorp, honorary chair- 
man of the convention and of the house 
committee, has obtained the use of a 
hall 50x120 feet for the packing shed, 
which will be equipped with storage 
bins and decorated with evergreens and 
other trees and shrubs. It is hoped 
that members will use the packing shed 
as a place to fraternize. Service here 
will be at reduced prices. The packing 
shed will also hold the trade displays. 
Information on trade space can be ob- 
tained from E. A. Smith, Beechmont 
avenue, Cincinnati. 


Among the plans to acquaint mem- 
bers with each other at the convention 
is the preparation by Al. Heger of a 
directory to be placed in each room of 
the hotel. New comfortable busses will 
be used for all the trips planned by 
motor under the direction of Robert 
DuBois, it is promised. Reservations 
should be made early. 


Baseball Game. 


For the baseball game scheduled be- 
tween the Southern Colonels and the 
Northern Yankees, Monday afternoon, 
July 15, a tentative line-up of well 
known figures has been arranged, Wil- 
bur Siebenthaler umpiring. Accompany- 
ing remarks are enlightening: “Chairs 
will be provided for catcher and out- 
fielders. Good speaker and reading 








matter will be provided for the spec 
tators.” 
SOUTHERN 
COLONELS 
John Armstrong (Cal.) Ib 


NORTHERN 
YANKEES 
Kid Flemer (N. J.) 


Louis Hillenmeyer 2b «Willard Harrison 
(Ky.) (Ohio) 

rexas Baker 3b 6. 8. Welch (lowa) 
(Fort Worth) 

Bob Chasem (Ala.) ss E. C, IHilborn (N.D.) 

Pan! Stark rf Big Ben Greening 
(La., Miss.) (Mich.) 

Johnny Fraser (Ala.) If Charlie H. Perkins 


{. ) 
Bill Boyd (Tennessee) ef Don Wrman (Mass.) 
Kentucky Haag ‘ Al, Meehan (l’enn.) 

(Jeffersontown) 

Lester (Dizzy) Lovett p Ollie (Daffy) Hobbs 

«Xd. J.) (Ind.) 

A full program for ladies’ entertain- 
ment for Tuesday and Wednesday, July 
17 and 18, will be announced by a spe- 
cial committee of ladies who are work 
ing up this program. 


Program Schedule. 


In announcing the completed pro 
gram for the convention, the officials 


state that everyone, man or woman, 
attending the convention must wear 
the local committee’s official button. 


Wearing the button will give one access 
to the various affairs. Tickets will not 
be accepted if the button is not worn. 
Every button is numbered. The regis- 





Herman Brummé. 


tration fee is $5 for men and $3.50 for 

women. The schedule of events follows: 
JULY 14,2 P. M 

Tour of a few fine country estates in India 


Hill, with tea and other refreshments at on 
the estates. Both men and women invited 
JULY 14, 9 P. M. 

Official opening of the packing shed, by Chase 
& Lovett, Inc., with Governor Chase presiding 
Positively no one will be admitted without the 
official button This is one of the most unique 
features ever staged at any convention You 
‘annot afford to miss it Here you will see how 
Blaze roses are stored and shipped before bloom 
ing, how Economy roses are packed, how Chase 
privet is boxed and how Dogzoff keeps the beetles 
away. All under one roof. This was made pos 
sible only by the friendly codperation of all the 
‘big shots’’ in the industry. Firms wishing their 
wares professionally and properly displayed should 
apply to W. Natorp, 4400 Reading road, Cin 
cinnati, O 

At 9 p. m. the ladies will meet in the beautiful 
Renaissance room on the fourth floor of the Hotel 
Netherland Plaza for an informal gathering and 
then will attend a theater performance. 


JULY 15, 10 A. M. 


four, for men and women, through the beautiful 
hills for which Cincinnati is noted; the trip will 
start promptly and be made in brand-new busses. 
First stop, the new Eden park conservatory. At 
this point of the trip, after viewing the beautiful 
conservatory, known throughout the land as a 
masterpiece, a large ginkgo in full leaf will be 
planted. This tree will be dedicated to the Hon 
Nicholas Longworth and be presented to the city 
by President Lovett. tesponse will be made by 
Mrs. Alice Longworth and Irwin Krohn, president 
of the park board. 

After the tree dedication, a tour will be made 
to Mount Airy forest. This trip will not be long 
and tiresome. You will be in new and modern 
equipment, and the actual driving time will only 
be one hour. 

At noon a delicious lunch will be served, includ 
ing hot tenderloin steak on buns, with potato 
salad and beer out of the barrel. 

JULY 15, 1:30 P. M. 

Ball game, Here, for the first time in your life, 
you will have a chance to see Col. John Fraser, 
as manager of the Southern Colonels, go to bat 
with Charles Perkins, manager of the Northern 
Yankees. If there was ever a baseball game 
sensation, this is it! Irwin Krohn is constructing 
a special diamond for this game, as there is none 
in the forest. Manager Chuck Dressen, of the 
Cincinnati Reds, will present the trophy —and 
what a trophy! 

At 4 p. m. the party will leave Mount Airy 
forest, arriving at the hotel at 4:30 p. m 

From 4:30 p. m, to 1 a. m,. the packing shed 
will be open to men only. We might offer an ex 
planation for this packing sbed. In the past, men 
have congregated in groups, possibly fifteen or 
twenty in private rooms, whereas at the sank 
time they would have liked to be with other 
friends and acquaintances. Here in the packing 
shed you can meet them all, see them all and talk 
to them all. Here you can get in a quiet corner 
and talk to a few or you may retire to the con 
ference room adjoining the packing shed if you 
care to talk over some personal business. Further 
anything served in the packing shed will be don 
so at greatly reduced prices. This is one thing 
you certainly will enjoy 

Arrangements have also been made for a trip to 
the famous Cincinnati zoo or to Cincinnati's oldest 
beer gardens. Inquire of any local committeeman 
or committeewoman, 

JULY 16, 8:30 A. M. 

Flag raising in Hall of Mirrors, by United States 
Army color guard. Singing of ‘The Star-spangled 
Banner,’’ under leadership of George Campbell, 
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nationally known song leader, with music by a 
United States Army band 

Invocation. 

Welcome by the nurserymen's friend, Mayor 
Russell Wilson. 

Opening session, with President Lovett presi 
ing The revitalization committee report and 
other committee reports will be made at this time 
as Well as appointments to committees. 

Stag luncheon. Pavilion Caprice, fourth floor 
James Garfield Stewart will give a short, inspir 
ing address on ‘“‘Washington, the Lover of Na 
ture." This talk alone will be worth your trip 
Mr. Stewart is nationally known as an orator and 
is also one of Cincinnati's most outstanding cor 
poration lawyers. 

JULY 16, 1:30 P. M 

Ohio Nurserymen’s Association meeting, Presi 

dent Wilbur Siebenthaler presiding 
JULY 16,4 P.M 

Group meetings. Wholesale nursery: retail 
and catalogue, led by Donald Wyman; landscape 
by Robert Faxon. This type of meeting was such 
a success in Chicago two years ago and was re 
quested DY so many members, we are bringing 
them up again this year. At meetings of this 
type you can bring out your particular problems 
and discuss them with men in your same field 
who may help you. 

JULY 16, 7:30 TP. M. 

Leave hotel for wharf, boarding steamer Island 
Queen for a beautiful moonlight ride up the Ohio 
river to Coney island, returning at 11:30 p. m 

JULY 17, 8:30 A. M 

Session will open with song, under leadership 
of George Campbell. 

Business session 
later 


Details will be announced 
JULY 17, 27. M 
Business session. Details will be announced 
later 
JULY 17, 71. M 
Ranquet. Something unusual is in store at this 
banguet. Much time and thought have been put on 
it. It will be a pleasure and joy to everyon: 
young and old, such as you have not had since the 
good old days when fellowship and friendship 
were put before the dollar. 
JULY 18, 9 A. M 
Business session, details to be announced later 


JULY 18, 1 P. M. 


Election of officers 
Adjournment. 
lacking shed closes at midnight 





ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY SHOW. 


Members from many states attended 
the first national exhibition of the 
American Rock Garden Society, held at 
the Fleischmann gardens, Cincinnati, 
O., May 16 and 17. Nurserymen who 
make a specialty of rock garden plants 
put up some creditable displays. 

For a rock garden covering 200 
square feet the Nieman Nursery, Mount 
Healthy, was awarded second prize and 
the Heiser Nursery & Floral Co., Ham 
ilton, third prize, while the Dixie View 
Nursery, Florence, Ky., and the Ohio 
Rock Garden Society received honor- 
able mention. 

First prize for a collection of dwarf 
conifers went to the Wyoming Nurs 
eries, Cincinnati. Dixie View Nursery 
won second, and Nieman Nursery, third. 

For specimen rock garden plants in 
pots or pans, W. J. Engle & Son, Day 
ton, were first, and the Kenwood Iris 
Gardens, Cincinnati, second. For twen- 
ty-four specimens, all different, W. J. 
Engle & Son were first; Kenwood Iris 
Gardens, second, and Heiser Nursery & 
Floral Co. was third. For twenty-four 
specimens, all native and all different, 
the Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Vt., were 
first, and Nieman Nursery, second. 

The Nieman Nursery was awarded 
first prize for a collection of saxifragas; 
the Rocknoll Nursery, Foster, O., 
was second. 

For a collection of dianthus, the Ken- 
wood Iris Gardens were first. 

For a collection of dwarf deciduous 
shrubs, the Nieman Nursery took first. 
This firm also received honorable men- 
tion for a collection of dwarf ever- 
greens other than conifers and a like 
award for a table rock garden covering 
fifty square feet. 


J. C. Rutenschroer, Cincinnati, re- 


ceived honorable mention for a collec- 
tion of hardy plants. 

In the society’s annual meeting, the 
following officers were reélected: Presi- 
dent, Montague Free, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
secretary, Dorothy Ebel Hansell, New 
York; treasurer, Robert Lemmon, New 
York. 

Marcel Le Piniee lectured on “The 
Construction of a Rock Garden,” and 
President Free on “Planting the Rock 
Garden.” 





MAIL-ORDER GROUP MEETS. 





Burgess Firm Host at Galesburg. 


The National Mail-order Nursery 
men’s Association held its final meeting 
until next fall, at the office of the Bur 
gess Seed & Plant Co., Galesburg, Mich., 
on the evening of May 17. About 
twenty-five members were present, rep- 
resenting chiefly firms in Indiana, Mich 
igan and Ohio. 

President Elden H. Burgess presided 
over the business session. Discussion 
seemed to indicate there would be no 
need for continuing during the summer 
the fortnightly meetings that have been 
held by the group since last fall. A 
motion ensued that the president call 
the next meeting early in October, at 
which time officers for the following 
season will be elected. The place of the 
meeting will be announced later. 


Legislation Discussed. 
Proposed new legislation in Michigan 


regarding nursery stock inspection was 
also a matter of discussion, the feeling 
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being expressed that the state inspec 
tion of nursery stock offered for sale 
to the public should be more thorough, 
in order to eliminate,the distribution 
of dead or poor-quality plants. It was 
stated that the legislature had under 
consideration two different bills on this 
matter. 

Remarks concerning the spring trade, 
which most members said was begin 
ning to taper off, suggested that busi 
ness had been quite satisfactory and 
supplies were then rapidly being com 
pletely cleared out in many lines. The 
better varieties of shrubs, it was said, 
were well taken this year, many items 
being sold out. Few claimed to have 
any difficulty with fruit tree shortages, 
apparently not so serious as had been 
anticipated. Some varieties and grades, 
of course, had been cleared more quickly 
than others, but only now, generally, 
are fruit orders beginning to be marked 
“sold out.” 

Opinions relative to filling late orders, 
at least from June 1 on, did not favor 
the practice, because of the likelihood 
of unsatisfactory results from stock 
planted then. 

The business meeting followed a com- 
plimentary dinner to the members given 
by the Burgess Seed & Plant Co. at The 
Farm, an inn several miles from Gales 
burg, where a satisfying chicken dinner 
was enjoyed. After the repast, the mem. 
bers returned to Galesburg, where they 
inspected part of the Burgess estab- 
lishment before the opening of the 
meeting. Storage facilities, the system 


of handling orders and packing methods 
contained points of interest to many in 


the group. 
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Hotel Netherland Plaza, A. A. N. Convention Headquarters at Cincinnati. 
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Carrying Perennials over Winter 


Means of Lessening Toll Taken by Severe Minnesota 
Winters Discussed by L. Sando, of University Farm Staff 


With the arrival of early orders, Min- 
nesota growers began to check up on 
the winter mortality among perennial 
plants. With the remembrance of what 
had taken place for several vears past, 
it has been a pleasant task this spring 
to survey the perennials, the majority 
of which came through in splendid 
shape. 

Some of the nurserymen who feature 
strawberries used peat as a mulch for 
these plants, which came through in 
good condition. Others, not wishing to 
take any chances with the Minnesota 
winter, stored their strawberry plants 
in a cool cellar, with a minimum tem 
perature of 22 degrees. As the tem 
perature was lowered gradually and th 
stored plants were not subjected to 
sudden changes, they also came through 
the winter well and with no loss what 
ever. 

A few minor experiments have been 
carried on with different depths of peat 
and with sand, as a winter muleh for 
perennials, but the results have not 
shown any appreciable differences, prob- 
ably due to two major factors that have 
not affected commercial plantings for 
several years. One of these was, of 
course, the heavy fall of snow, which was 
practically state-wide. The other factor 
was the quantity of rain last fall, which 
put the soil in good condition to bring 
plant material of all kinds through the 
winter. 

Some plants have been found notori 
ously difficult to bring through Minne 
sota winters outdoors, including lunaria, 
digitalis, tritoma and others of a simi 
lar character. Campanula Medium anid 
geums have always been uncertain in 
their behavior, and for that reason 
some growers have not attempted to 
produce either. However, greater suc 
cess than for years past was attained 
with this class of material last winter 
by planting or potting it up in a cold 
frame. 

Salvia farinacea, which ordinarily is 
unreliable in Minnesota, came through 
last winter as well outdoors as in 
frames. Chrysanthemum indica, which 
shares an equal reputation with the 
salvias for undependability, also sur- 
vived the past winter under a heavy 
mulch of peat; a temperature reading 
in January gave the soil temperature 
at the ground line as 31 degrees. Under 
these conditions, the chrysanthemums 
came through the winter satisfactorily. 
One or two growers report slight to 
heavy losses in their iris plantings, 
while others report a greater freedom 
from disease than was observed for sev- 
eral years. In this case the plants 
were gone over constantly and any in- 
feeted parts were removed and thor- 
oughly burned. 


Sanitation. 


The writer has received some leaves 
of irises smothered with the iris leaf 
spot, indicating that several factors 
enter into the question of good iris 
plants. Besides soil and weather con- 
ditions, sanitary methods in late fall 
and during the growing season are im- 
portant. 


In a nursery visited recently, many 
perennial plants wintered over in a 
coldframe were much stronger and in 
better condition than similar plants 
kept in a cool greenhouse. 

A frame heated with electric coils 
and kept at about 36 degrees was found 
not to be so good for perennials as a 
coldframe close by, except in the case 
of geums, which were better with some 
heat supplied. 

In general, the spring report is that 
peat was an excellent mulch; snow next 
best, and sand also good. Some grow- 
ers state a heavy muleh of ordinary 
straw was less effective than any of 
the former, although winter killing, with 
straw, was slight. Some growers report 
practically no losses whatever among 
their perennials. 


Soil Moisture. 


It appears clear that soil moisture 
plays an important part in the preserva- 
tion of perennial plants and the indi 
eation is that growers having either a 
light, sandy soil or a soil that is poorly 
drained would do well to consider these 
conditions before next fall. 

One may fairly assume that the fore- 
going facts are known to many grow 
ers, but in too many cases they are not 
given sufficient attention, with the re 
sult that many plants have a poor repu- 
tation for winter hardiness, whereas 
the fault really lies with the grower. 


Spraying Necessary. 


A timely note of interest to growers 
of perennials emanates from the Min- 
nesota state nursery inspection depart- 
ment, which urges that Bordeaux mix 
ture (4-4-50) be sprayed as soon as the 
plants come out of the ground or as 
early in the season as possible. This, 
of course, is to protect the plants 
against diseases, which may be more 
prevalent than usual, because of the 
rainy season. The spraying should be 
repeated at intervals of five to seven 
days for the best results. 

Phloxes, hollvhocks, delphinium and 
peonies are greatly benefited by early 
and continued applications. One ounce 
of corrosive sublimate, dissolved in ten 
gallons of water, is also good when ap- 
plied on the ground close to the plants. 


Watch for Trouble. 


Good drainage is also beneficial, even 
under dry conditions. When water 
stands for any length of time, it may 
smother the plant and root rot will de- 
velop. Arsenate of lead and nicotine 
may be combined with the Bordeaux 
mixture, if both chewing and sucking 
insects are present. All plants should 
be examined early for plant lice and 
sprayed with nicotine sulphate at the 
first signs of the insects. 

It is important to report any new 
insect or disease to the nursery inspec- 
tion department. Plants showing in- 
festation by oyster-shell scale or pine 
needle scale near nursery stock should 
be sprayed immediately. For pine needle 
seale, apply lime-sulphur at the rate of 
one gallon to ten gallons of water be- 
fore the new growth starts and one to 


fifteen or twenty later. For oyster-shell 
scale, apply a spray of lime-sulphur, one 
part to seven, before the buds break. 
Even the regular sprays applied in the 
summer will help to keep this scale in 
check. 





SUCCESSION OF AZALEAS. 


A succession of bloom in azaleas for a 
three months’ period can be provided if 
the proper species are selected. Though 
the actual time of bloom naturally va- 
ries in different localities, the succession 
of bloom should be about the same, For 
the vicinity of Ithaca and Rochester, 
N. Y., the department of ornamental! 
horticulture at Cornell University has 
prepared a list as follows: 

Variety Color 
Dahurica mu- Rosy purple 


cronulata 
Amoena 


Date of bloom 
Mid April 


Rosy purple Early May 


ilinodigiri Red Early May 
Ledifolia alba White Early May 
Kempferi Orange red Mid May 


l‘oukhanensis Lavender 

yodogawa purple Mid May 
Schlippenbachii Tink Mid May 
Vaseyi link, almost 


white Mid May 
Deep yellow to 

orange 
Salmon pink 

salmon red 
Nudiflora Pale pink Late May 
Reosea Bright pink Late May 
Calendulacea Yellow to scarlet Early June 
Arborescens Fragrant, white Late June 
Viscosa Fragrant, white Early June 

Ameena, Hinodigiri and ledifolia alba 
are not considered hardy north of New 
York city. 

Some of the hardier of these azaleas 
can be grown in the Adirondack section 
of New York, together with rhododen 
drons, provided they are given the 
proper soil conditions, some winter pro- 
tection and intelligent care in general. 


Miss Louisa 
Hunnewell 
Japonica 


Late May 


Late May 





TREE DEMAND IN IDAHO. 


All state, federal and private tree 
nurseries cannot meet the demand for 
forest and farm forest tree planting 
seedlings, the interest in trees has be- 
come so great, reports Stanley C. Clarke, 
extension forester with the University of 
Idaho college of agriculture. The fed- 
eral government’s huge shelterbelt pro 
ject has aroused interest in farm trees 
everywhere, he asserts. 

The demand for trees from the state 
nursery at Moscow is greater than eve 
before. The Palouse soil-erosion con- 
trol project will use about 100,000 black 
locusts and quantities of other species. 
The nursery has had requests for trees 
from as far away as Virginia. 

A recent survey indicates that over 
seventy per cent of the forest trees 
planted on Idaho farms during the past 
five years have survived and have made 
either fair or good growth, Mr. Clarke 
reports. In the seven years since the 
state and federal government have been 
coéperating in making farm trees avail 
able to Idaho farmers at half the cost 
of production, about 125,000 trees a year 
have gone to farms. The extension divi- 
sion has forty demonstration plantings 
in southern Idaho, each of which consti- 
tutes an ideal planting for a particular 
region. Sixteen more such plantings are 
on the schedule for this year, 








Coming Events 


Programs of June Conventions 


PACIFIC COAST CONVENTION. 


The thirty-third annual convention 
of the Pacific Coast Association of Nurs- 
erymen will be held at Salem, Ore., 
June 4 to 6. The convention sessions 
will be held at the quarters of the 
Salem chamber of commerce; conven- 
tion headquarters will be at the Marion 
hotel. 

The program for the 3-day meeting 
indicates that this convention is one 
of the most important in the nursery 
industry. It is as follows: 


JUNE 4,9 A. M. 

Invocation by Dr. Bruce R. Baxter, president of 
Willamette University, Salem. 

Welcome to Salem, by V. E. Kuhn, mayor. 

President's address, by Knight Pearcy, Salem. 

Report of secretary-treasurer, by Walter R. 
Dimm, Portland. 

Report of trustees: Avery Steinmetz, Portland, 
Ore.; Theodore Albert, Centralia, Wash.; J. J. 
Bonnell, Seattle, Wash. . 

‘How Railway Express Can Serve the Nursery- 
men,’" by W. J. Martindale, traffic agent, Rail 
way Express Agency, San Francisco, Cal. 

JUNE 4, 12:15 P. M. 

Luncheon, at the Quelle Café. ‘‘What Rescind- 
ing Quarantine 37 Means to the Nursery Indus- 
try,"’ by Arthur Bowman, Portland. 

JUNE 4, 1:30 P. M. 

Address, ‘“‘What Oregon Has Gained Through 
Agricultural Codes,"’ by Max Gehlhar, Salem. 

‘State Nursery Marketing Agreements.’' Ke 
ports by 

w cchingten—Howaré E, Andrews, Seattle. 
California—L, D. Hartman, San Jose. 
Idaho—David C. Petrie, Boise. 
British Columbia—H. M. Eddie, Vancouver. 
Utah—J. J. Porter, Salt Lake City. 
Oregon—Herbert McDonough, Salem. 

JUNE 4, 6:30 P. M. 

Annual meeting and dinner, Pacific Coast Nurs- 
erymen’'s Protective Association, at The Spa. 

JUNE 4, 8:30 P. M. 

Illustrated lecture, ‘‘Colorful Ornamentals for 
the Pacific Coast,’’ by Jess C. Watt, Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, Cal. 

JUNE 5, 8:15 A, M. 


Plant disease and insect pest clinic, with S. T. 
White, director of the Oregon department of 
agriculture, presiding. 

The plant disease and insect clinic, being ar- 
ranged by the Oregon State College extension 
service, will have exhibits of diseases and insect 
pests of nursery stock. Short discussions of the 
pest with control recommendations will be given. 
Time will be allowed for questions and answers. 

‘Important Oregon Rose Diseases: Crown Gall, 
Mosaic, Black Spot and Mildew.’’ ‘‘Rose Dis- 
eases Not Prevalent in Oregon, but to Be Avoided: 
Brown Canker, wow Both subjects will 
be discussed Frank P. McWhorter, plant 
pathologist and : ent, bureau plant industry, co- 
operating with the Oregon experiment station. 

‘Root Knot Nematode and Nematode Injury to 
Nursery Stock,’’ by Courtney, office of 
culture. St United” States Department of Agri- 
culture, Sumner, 

ododendron Waite Fly and Its Control,’ 
by ‘ae Doucette, associate entomologist, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Sum- 
ner, Wasb. 

“Douglas Fir Chermes (Spruce Gall Aphids); 
Round-headed Borers; Flat-headed Borers; Bark 
Beetles; Bark Weevils; Strawberry Root Weevil; 
Pine Leaf Scale; Twig Miners; Carpenter Moth: 
Shot-hole Borer; Oak Looper; Douglas Fir Web- 
worm.”"" W. J. Chamberlain, associate entomolo- 
gist, Oregon State College. 

“Spider Mites of Nursery Stock; Scale Insects; 
Brown Mite; Two-spotted Mite; European Red 
Mite; Rust Mites; San Jose Scale; Brown Apricot 
Scale; Oyster-shell Scale; Rose Plant Lice; Leaf 
Hopper; Rose Slug; Leaf Roller; Rose Curculio."’ 
Don C. Mote, chief of the entomology department, 
Oregon State College. 

JUNE 5, 1:15 P. M. 

“Merchandising Patented Roses,’ a paper by 
Charice f Perkins, Jackson & Perkins Co., New- 
ark 

“How } “Established and Developed a Horticul- 
tural Enterprise During the Depression,’’ by R. M. 
Cooley, Cooley's Gardens, Silverton, Ore. 

“History and Growth of Mercantile Credit Serv- 
ice," by Harry E. Magee, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 

“Marketing Horticultural Products Through 
Publication apat, "* by Randolph T. Kuhn, adver- 
tisin counselor, Portla 

arketing Horticultural Products by Use of 
Direct-mail Advertising,’’ by Walter R. Dimm, 


Portland. 
JUNE 5, 6:30 P. M. 


Annual banquet, Marion hotel. (Elaborate ar- 


rangements for this part of the program are being 
made by the Willamette valley nurserymen.) 
JUNE 6, 8:15 A. M. 

Report of resolutions committee. 

Report of nominating committee. 

Election of officers. 

Selection of next convention city. 

Unfinished business. 

JUNE 6, 9:30 A. M. 

Caravan inspection trip of state grounds, ending 
up at Washington park, Portland, where delegates 
will be luncheon guests of the Portland Nursery 
Club. Inspection of international rose test gardens. 
Opening of flower show, Portland rose festival. 
Portland Nursery Club—John Mickelson, Frank 
Schmidt, Ray Simpson, entertainment committee. 


There will be a convention registra- 
tion fee of $3, which will include tick- 
ets for the Tuesday luncheon, the ban- 
quet and the caravan trip and lunch 
eon, 





SOUTHWESTERN PROGRAM. 


The annual convention of the South- 
western Association of Nurserymen will 
be held June 19 and 20, at the Baker 
hotel, Mineral Wells, Tex., probably ac- 
companied by meetings of the credit as- 
sociation and of the codperative associa- 
tion. 

On the program will be a speaker from 
the federal housing administration office 
at Dallas and one from the office of the 
centennial headquarters at Dallas. Mrs. 
Whitehead, Forth Worth, landscape 
architect, will speak, as will J. F. Ros- 
borough, of the A. & M. College of Texas. 
Mrs. Minnie S. Munson, Denison, Tex., 
will talk on grapes. Miss Wilma Gunter, 
of the Griffing Nurseries, Beaumont, 
Tex., will discuss the relations of nurs- 
erymen to landscape architects. 

Among the important committee re- 
ports will be that of the legislative com- 
mittee, which succeeded in having the 
loan bill passed in the Texas legislature. 
The tax bill received its vigorous effort, 
also, but was dropped with a number of 
other bills for lack of time at the close 
of the session. 

To accompany his report as chairman 
of the freight rates committee, George 
Verhalen will present Mr. Du Bose, of 
the Katy railroad, as a guest speaker. 

The chief nursery inspectors of the 
four states represented by the South- 
western Association, as well as the state 
agricultural department heads, have ex- 
pressed their intention of attending the 
convention. 

Entertainment plans have not been 
completed, but the Baker hotel includes 
excellent facilities for entertainment, 
with a fine swimming pool, several game 
rooms and a ballroom. Wednesday night, 
June 19, will be given a banquet, fol- 
lowed by dancing. 

A report from Oklahoma will be given 
by Leo Conard and from Louisiana by 
J, O. Lambert. 





PROGRAM AT AMHERST. 


For the first time in the history of 
farm and home week at the Massachu- 
setts State College, Amherst, a full day’s 
program will be given over to a discus- 
sion of nurserymen’s problems. The 
dates of farm and home week are July 
23 to 26, inclusive, and the nurserymen’s 
program will be on July 26. 

Ralph A, Van Meter, head of the divi- 
sion of horticulture, announces the fol- 






lowing tentative program: 
Matter, 
by Dr. a. B. Beaumont, M.S.C.; 


Cornell University, who will also speak 
on “Ornamental Woody Plants;” “Soil 
Treatments in Plant Propagation,” by 
William L. Doran, of M.S.C., and “New 
Woody Ornamentals,” by Dr. Edgar An 


derson, Arnold Arboretum. L. L. Blun- 


dell, M.S.C., will talk on “Some Inter 
esting Trees on the Campus.” 

There will also be an opportunity for 
nurserymen to ask questions on their 
own particular problems. 





ROADSIDE DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Out of the N.R.A. funds allocated by 
the federal bueau of public roads, the 
portion utilized in landscape work in 
Virginia has been employed by H. J, 
Neale, landseape engineer of the Vir- 
ginia department of highways, for dem- 
onstration roadside plantings. The N.R.A. 
program involves seventy different pro- 
jects, seattered over the entire state, 
covering approximately 4,240 miles, and 
located primarily to demonstrate in all 
sections of Virginia the differences be- 
tween landscaped roadsides and those as 
ordinarily left by highway contractors 
The “A” projects in Virginia included 
care of trees, selective thinning and 
grubbing, rough and finished grading, 
and feeding, and were more or less gen 
erally clean-up in character. The “AB” 
projects included, in addition to the ac- 
tivities of the “A” project, the collec 
tion and transplanting of native plant 
material, such as ground covers, dog 
wood, redbud and, in some cases, shade 
trees. This did not involve the purchas 
of plant material. 

The Virginia landscape department in 
coéperation with the United States Dx 
partment of the Interior is also acquir- 
ing and developing a system of “way- 
sides.” These vary in size from three 
or four acres to from forty to fifty and 
possibly more. Preference is given for 
“waysides” not exceeding twenty to 
twenty-five acres. They are being de 
veloped to provide occasional resting 
places for tourists and to serve as ideal! 
parks for local communities. 

The above is descriptive of a policy 
which is increasingly prevalent in many 
states. It means a more general recog- 
nition and development of numerous 
beauty spots throughout the country. 
Highways should be more than strips of 
cement to facilitate rapid transporta- 
tion. The expenditure for the highway 
beautiful is an extremely small percent- 
age of the cost of an improved road. It 
is an investment which pays high divi 
dends in esthetic values. 





GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


The Edward P. De Groote nursery, 
Birmingham, Mich., has been awarded 
the contract for seeding and planting 
the grounds of the Marine hospital, at 
Detroit, Mich., by the procurement di- 
vision of the Treasury Department. The 
work will require 120 days and will cost 
the government $20,749. 

The Jefferson Nurseries, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, were awarded a $292 con- 
tract for seeding and planting the 
grounds of the Tooele, Utah, post office. 

G. H, M. 





A NEw business permit has been issued 
to the Dimond Nursery Co., 2930 Fruit- 
vale avenue, Oakland, Cal. 
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“Soil Organie 
Its Value and How to Get It,” 
“Propa- 
gation Problems,” by Donald Wyman, 
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Lighting the Garden Pool 


Supplementing the General Discussion of Garden Lighting Equipment in 
the Preceding Issue, This Article Describes Effects in Pool Illumination 


The pool that is an important fea 
ture in an outdoor living room can be 
given increased value through prope 
illumination. Lighted, the pool at 
night will then not only retain its day 
yalues, but provide a reflecting medium 
for other luminous additions to the 
night garden. 3order plantings and 
structures are also agreeably lighted 
by the reflected rays of flood lights 
directed obliquely onto the surface of 
a pool. 

Agitation of water enhances light- 
ing effects. To images which it reflects, 
agitated water gives an illusive quality 
that is often pleasing. A surface rip- 
pled by the wind or falling spray also 
makes underwater lighting especially 
effective. A beam of light through the 
air, if it is caught by a spray from a 
fountain, is transformed into a spark- 
ling cascade, when otherwise it would 
have little value. 

Equipment that is specially designed 
for underwater lighting is often ex- 
pensive, but there are several suitable 
units that can be obtained at moderate 
prices and others which can be adapted 
at small cost. The best permanent 
waterproof lights of strong wattage 
have all exposed parts made of non 
ferrous materials that will not deteri 
orate beneath water. They are also 
equipped with a high-quality heat 
resisting lens and an efficient reflector. 
They must be submerged before being 
put into operation. There is a choice 
of colors in the lenses. 


Globe-type Units. 


Where low intensities are sufficient, 
as in small fountains or other small 
bodies of water, there are submersible 
vapor-proof globe-type lights less ex 
pensive than the foregoing. With these, 
100-watt lamps are used. They are said 
to have a longer life if only the globe 
is submerged, the base being screwed 
onto a conduit that can be led up over 
the side wall of the pool. One type 
of this light has an adjustable reflector. 
Globes of different colors are available. 

Least expensive of all the lighting 
equipment for underwater use in shal 
low pools are strings of ordinary col 
ored lamps, in waterproof soft rubber 
sockets attached to rubber-covered wire 
known as tyrex. The wire can be con 
nected to a eable that has cambric, 
varnish and lead coverings, which can 
be laid in a narrow trench to the out- 
let point. Simply moving a spade edge 
back and forth in the soil will make 
enough of a depression to accommodate 
the cable. The soil can be smoothed 
over afterward. If there is a fountain 
in the pool, to cause movement in the 
water, the bulb outlines are less con 
spicuous and the rays are more widely 
dispersed in the pool basin. 


Lily Pad Light. 


A unique and decorative form of 
lighting equipment for pool use is one 
that is fashioned to resemble a lily pad. 
The leaf form, painted a deep green on 
top, is aluminized underneath and 
equipped with a clamp to go over a 
lamp, which it supports on the surface 





of the water. The shield is about eig 
inches in diameter, and a 25 or 40-watt 
lamp is sufficient for the ordinary pool. 

The foregoing unit is furnished com 
plete, wired, with a water tight socket 
that ean be submerged in water when 
the bulb is tightly screwed in place. 
Rubber waterproof cord and a rubber 
plug complete the equipment. 

A satisfactory method of anchoring 
the lilv pad, if this is necessary, is to 
place a rock or some other type of 
weight on the cord where it rests on 
the bottom of the pool direetly under 
the lily pad when the pad is in the 
correct position. If the luminous pads 
are placed near tubs holding living 
lily plants, the reflection from the sides 
of the containers will enhance the illu 
minating qualities of the unit. 


Jet Lighting. 


In a small fountain pool, one may 
wish to keep a subdued glow in the 
water, but provide rays to lighten the 
jet. This can be done by partially 
enclosing the lights about the wate: 
pipe with a sloping metal! collar several 
inches deep and having a small open 
ing at the center to permit the upward 
passage of the water and the light 
beams. Some light will then be dis 
persed in the water, while most of it 
will illuminate the spurting jet. 

Another solution to the underwater 
lighting problem is to include water 
tight glazed recesses in the masonry of 
the pool walls to accommodate inex 
pensive concentrating reflectors, The 
recess should be large enough to give 
some freedom in directing the beams. 





GARDEN LIGHTING AT CORNELL. 


An interesting experiment at the re 
cent flower show sponsored by the de 
partment of floriculture and ornamental 
horticulture at Cornel] University, 
Ithaea, N. Y., April 27 and 28, was the 





Underwater and Marginal Lighting Give Nighttime Beauty to Pools. 


night lighting of several of the gardens 

An azalea garden, about 20x40 feet, 
was lighted by several small flood lights 
hidden among the shrubbery along each 
side so as to illuminate the plants on the 
opposite side and the lawn between. Sev 
eral individual plants were illuminated 
locally by 10-watt lamps in_ border 
shields. The expense of operating the 
lights was estimated at about 2% cents 
per hour at standard rates. The com 
plete equipment could be purchased at 
about $40, retail. 

In a pool garden, one small flood light 
was placed under a jet of water and di 
rected upward. Two other unshielded 
lamps were placed in the tank, to pro 
vide illumination in the water; these 
lights were located near the front of th« 
pool at the bottom, so as to be out of 
sight. The rest of the exhibit was lighted 
by two small flood lights in the front 
corners. Dark blue cloth over the ceiling 
made an evening sky effect. 

About 7,000 persons attended the Cor- 
nell show, in which the faculty and stu 
dents codperated to provide educational 
displays. There were small perennial 
and annual gardens designed by the stu- 
dents, show windows illustrating the use 
of cut flowers for displays, table arrange 
ments, orchid exhibits, shadow boxes and 
a rock garden, in addition to the azalea 
and pool gardens. 





GARDENS OF THE NATIONS. 


Flood Lighted at Rockefeller Center. 


High on the eleventh-floor roof of the 
RCA building in Rockefeller Center, 
New York, between the 70-story towe1 
ind the 16-story extension fronting on 
Sixth avenue, the Gardens of the Na 
tions are revealed at night in all thei) 
native beauty by forty-five General 
Eleetric Co. handy-type flood lights 
Under the artistically directed lighting, 
the seenes in the gardens take on a 











’ 


charm which to many is not present in 
the daytime. 
These gardens form a permanent ex 


hibition, their flowers, trees, 
pools and architectural details occupy 
ing more than 30,000 square feet of roof 
area. In addition to the seven gardens 
characteristic of those of Spain, Holland, 
France, Japan, Italy, England and the 
pen States, are an international rock 

garden, a vegetable garden and a bird 
sanctuary. 

An idea of the magnitude and com- 
pleteness of the exhibit is gained from 
a consideration of the quantity of the 
materials used in its construction and 
planting. 

More than 500 tons of brick, concrete 
and mortar went into construction of 
walls, architectural features and walks, 
while the soil and terrain details re 
quired more than 3,000 tons of soil and 
100 tons of natural rock. In all of the 
gardens there are 20,000 flowering bulbs, 
2,000 trees and 400 smaller plants. All 
these materials were taken up to the 
roof either in the freight elevators of 
the building or up over the side of the 
building by means of steel block and 
tackle. A 35-foot Scotch pine was one 
of the items handled by the latter 
method. Other large trees were Russian 
poplars and pin oaks. 

Special consideration had to be given 
to the water supply for the gardens and 
to the proper waterproofing of the under 
lying roof. Over a mile of subsurface 
tiles were laid to provide perfect drain 
age. An electric pump was installed to 
raise water to the western end of the 
gardens, from which highest point 
through streams and fountains, it is ear 
ried by gravity to the lowest level at 
the eastern end of the gardens. There 
the pump picks it up and sends it hack 
again to the western end, Approxi- 
mately 96,000 gallons of water are 
pumped through the gardens daily. 

The Gardens of the Nations were 
created and are directed by Ralph Han 
cock, well known English landscape 
architect, who also created the two 
formal gardens on the roofs of the Brit 
ish Empire building and La Maison 
Francaise in Rockefeller Center. 





TO CURB TENT CATERPILLARS. 


The best method of warfare against 
the tent caterpillar at this date is to 
remove tents in the early morning or on 
cloudy days. Tent caterpillars go out to 
feed twice a day, but return to their 
tents at night and in rainy weather. A 
cone-shaped brush attached to a long 
pole may be poked into the nests. A few 
turns and the whole web and its contents 
are wound around the brush, and the 
caterpillars may then be killed by stamp- 
ing them into the ground or by dipping 
the brush into a pail of water ‘and kero- 
sene. From time to time brushes must 
be cleaned’ off to keep them effective. 
Burning the webs is not recommended 
because there is danger of severe injury 
to the tree. 

Spraying is another recommended 
measure, but the caterpillars are more 
difficult to kill as they grow larger. A 
thorough coverage of foliage with lead 
arsenate spray, three pounds to fifty gal- 
lons of water, is a good stomach poison 
for both tent caterpillars and canker- 
worms. In spraying for cankerworms, 
add one-half pint of a forty per cent 
solution of nicotine sulphate to fifty gal- 
lons of the lead arsenate mixture. This 
will kill the worms that it covers by 
contact. 


streams, 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Rules for Fruit Names 


Code of Nomenclature Adopted by American 
Pomological Society as Recently Amended 


Additions to the already long list of 
plant varieties increase more rapidly 
year by year, as horticultural interest 
grows keener and the work of hybridists 
is stimulated. Consequently, there is 
good reason for the greater activity on 
the part of various organiz: itions to kee Pp 

varietal names true, simple and accurate, 
preventing duplication on the one hand 
and synonyms on the other. Nurserymen 
have recognized the importance of this 
work through experience in the prepara 
tion of catalogues and in the handling 
of orders. They have coéperated in th 
efforts in this direction through the 
years, and their thorough support is de 
sirable. 

On naming fruit varieties, the commit 
tee on nomenclature of the American 
Pomological Society has done excellent 
work, Paul Stark represents the nurs 
ery interests on this committee, which is 
under the chairmanship of Dr. M. |. 
Dorsey, Urbana, IIl., the third membe 
being the Dominion horticulturist, Dr. 
Davis, Ottawa, Canada. 

The code of nomenclature of the Ame: 
ican Pomological Society was amended 
at the last meeting. The additions ar 
sections 20 and 21 in the code as printed 
below, one as to naming bud sports of 
recognized varieties and the other recog 
nizing trade usage or preference for a 
synonym or for two names for a variety. 

For those interested in nomenclature, 
as is anyone dealing with a list of plant 
names, the amended code of the Ameri 
ean Pomological Society is published i 
full here, as follows: 


1. This code aims to establish a simple system 
of pomological nomenclature that shall be appro 
priate, dignified and stable To this end it is 
urged that all persons conferring names upon new 
varieties of fruits endeavor to select simple and 
preferably, one-word names that are fittingly ea 
pressive of some character, quality, place, person 
or event associated with the source, time or plac e 
of origin of the variety 

2. The paramount right of the originator, dis 
coverer or introducer of a new variety to name it 
within the limitations of this code, is recognized 
and established 

Scope of the Code. 

3. This code applies to all cultivated fruits 
including nuts, which are grouped together i: 
common usage without regard to their botanical! 
relationship. 

Priority. 

4. The name first published for a variety shal! 
be the accepted and recognized name except whe: 
contrary to the provisions of this code, and pro 
vided that names thoroughly established in Amer 
ican pomological literature shall not be displaced. 

5. A name once used in a group shall not be 
used again, provided that a name once established 
through long usage for two or more American 
varieties shall not be displaced for either or radi- 
cally modified except when a well known syno 
nym can be used in its place. When no such 
synonym is available, the varieties bearing iden 
tical names shall be distinguished by the addition 
of the name of the author who first described 
each or some other suitable distinguishing term 

6. Names appearing in dated publications shal! 
have precedence over those undated, even though 
there be evidence that the two are of the same 
calendar year. 

Form and Spelling of Names. 

7. Names of new varieties shall be of one word 
preferably, but two words will be accepted 
Names of existing varieties shall not be changed 
in such a way as to lead to confusion or loss of 
identity. 

8. The spelling and pronunciation of a variety 
name shall be the same as that of the person 
place, substance or quality from which it is de 
rived. 

9. A possessive noun shall not be used. 

10. A name shall not be formed by the com 
pounding or hyphenating of two or more existing 
names, but this does not prohibit the formation 
of a one-word name by the parts of two or more 
existing names. 

11. Neither Bartlett-Seckel nor Bar-Seck may 
be used, but Barseck is admissible. 





12. The hyphen shall not be used between the 

ords of a name. 

13. Initials shall not be used as a part of a 
variety name—e.g., J. H. Hale. 

14. The use of such general terms as seedling 
hybrid, beurré, 
shall not be permitted 

15. An imported variety shall retain its foreigz 
name, provided it does not conflict with the pro 
visions of this code or with an existing American 
name in the same group. 

16. The name of a person shall not be applied 
to a variety during his life without his consent. 

17. The name of a deceased person shall not be 
so applied except through formal action by some 
competent pomological body, preferably that with 


which the deceased was most closely associated, 


Publication of Names. 

18. Publication consists (1) in the public dis 
tribution of a printed name and description or 
characterization of the fruit; (2) in the publica 
tion of a new name for a variety described else 
where under a different name, number or other 
untenable designation, the synonym being given 
(3) a varietal name may be established by current 
usage in the locality of its origin, when well! 
known, and shall be considered as published and 
have precedence over a later printed name for the 
same variety. 

19. Publication may be made in any book, bul- 
etin, report, trade catalogue or periodical bear 
ing date of issue, and of public distribution, 


Naming Bud Sports. 

20. In naming the bud sports of recognized 
varieties, the names selected should as far as pos 
sible identify the new strain with the parent 
variety. One-word names formed by using parts 
of two or more existing names, or a single de 
scriptive name either before or after the parent 
variety name, will be recognized 

Recognizing Trade Usage. 

21. Where there is a long-standing trend o 
trade preference for a synonym or for two names 
for a variety, which is not in accord with the 
rules of nomenclature, the situation may be re 
viewed thoroughly by the committee on nomencla 
ture and where justified action may be taken to 
recognize usage or trade preference 

Type of Variety. 

22. The type of a variety is the fruit of the 
original plant, and type descriptions or illustra 
tions shall be made from material produced by the 
original plant, or when this is not available, from 
a plant as near as possible to the original in 
asexual reproduction, and preferably grown i: 
the same pomological region. 


Description. 


23. The complete description of a variety shal 
consist of a detailed account of the characteristics 
of the plant, foliage, flowers, fruit, season ani 
habit of growth, so as to distinguish it from othe 
varieties of similar appearance. 

Citation. 

24. The full citation of a variety name consists 
of the name of the author who first described the 
variety and the name, page and date of the pul 
lication in which the description first appe A 

25. An author-citation following a name refers 
to the author of the original description of a 
variety. 

26. Names of authors and published works ma) 
be abbreviated in accordance with the usages 0 
this society. 





THE national advertising of the Elliott 
Nursery Co., Evans City, Pa., is being 
handled by Redfield-Johnstone, Inc. 
New York. 


C. Bert MILLER, of the Milton Nurs- 
ery Co., Milton, Ore., and his wife re 
cently left on a twelve weeks’ motor trip 
east. The journey is in the nature of a 
selling trip. Between twenty and twenty- 
five carloads of stock sold on last year’s 
travels have been shipped this season by 
the company. 


To stimulate interest in newer and 
better varieties of flowers and to encour 
age flower lovers to exhibit at flower 
shows, Cudaback’s Nursery, St. Helena, 
Cal., offered plant prizes to those per 
sons winning first or second awards with 
flowers grown on plants purchased from 
its nursery. This offer applied to both 
flower shows given this year by the Napa 
County Garden and Flower Club. 
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Shrubs and Trees Now in Flower 


Woody Plants That Came into Bloom in Late May 
in Central Ohio Are Described by L. C. Chadwick 


Cool, cloudy weather during early May 
retarded the blooming of many orna- 
mental shrubs in central Ohio. In many 
eases, flowering dates are later than nor- 
mal, according to records of the last five 
years. Regardless of weather conditions, 
many ornamental! plants flowered during 
the first ten days of May. Space will 
not permit a discussion of all of these 
plants at this time; some of the major 
genera will be left for consideration at 
alater date. This group includes azalea, 
lonicera, malus and syringa, and as can 
be readily seen, they are among the most 
important spring-flowering shrubs and 
small trees. 

A few other plants that have flowered 
during this period will be mentioned 
only briefly. sculus glabra, Ohio buck- 
eve, blooms a little earlier than the other 
species of wsculus. The flowers are 
greenish yellow and not particularly 
showy. A native, growing primarily 
along the banks of streams, the Ohio 
buckeye is more upright and not so 
round - headed as the horse - chestnut. 
Crategus Oxyacantha, English haw 
thorn, will be discussed later, along with 
its more attractive later-flowering vari 
ety, Crategus Oxyacantha Paulii, Paul’s 
Searlet English hawthorn. 

Some varieties of the Japanese flow 
ering cherries and late-flowering types 
of magnolias are still attractive in 
bloom. The European mountain ash, Sor- 
bus Aucuparia, is grown mainly for its 
attractive fruits. The white flowers pro- 
duced in early May are attractive, but 
have a rather disagreeable odor. The 
tree is susceptible to borers and must be 
watched carefully after transplanting. 
A well drained soil is preferred. Propa- 
gation is best by seeds, which must be 
afterripened before germination will 
take place. 

Sassafras variifolium, the common sas- 
safras, is attractive in its native habitat 
when in flower. With the trees often 
in big spreading clumps, the masses of 
small yellow flowers are pleasing. The 
sassafras tolerates a wide range of con- 
ditions, growing in moist to sandy well 
drained soil and either sun or shade. 
Even though it is an attractive plant in 
flower, with its oddly lobed leaves and 
green sympodial branches, it is not used 
extensively as an ornamental because of 
its suckering habit. For wild area plant- 
ing it may have a limited use. 

The plants which I should like to dis 
cuss in some detail are Aronia arbuti 
folia and malanocarpa, Calycanthus flo- 
ridus, Cornus florida and its variety 
rubra, Cydonia oblonga, Kerria japonica, 
Rosa Hugonis, the staphyleas and Vi- 
burnum Lantana and prunifolium. 


Aronias. 


Less often planted than many other 
ornamental shrubs, the aronias, or choke- 
berries, are attractive throughout the 
year. Of good habit of growth, bearing 
small white or pinkish white flowers in 
early May, with good foliage throughout 
the growing season and attractive fruits 
in the fall, the aronias should find more 
frequent use. Three or four types are 
more or less common. 

Aronia arbutifolia, red chokeberry, 











has leaves that are hairy beneath and 
red fruits. Aronia atropurpurea, purple 
chokeberry, is similar to the preceding 
species and often considered a variety 
of it. It differs mainly by having pur- 
plish black fruits. Aronia melanocarpa, 
black chokeberry, differs from the others 
in its smaller size; glabrous, glossy, dark 
green leaves, and black fruit. 

Larger-growing varieties of the black 
chokeberry are recognized, but not often 
offered by the trade under the variety 
name. The glossy chokeberry, Aronia 
melanocarpa elata, is the plant probably 
offered in the trade under the species 
name. The attractive characteristics of 
the shrub suggest many uses. As speci- 
mens, to exhibit their good flowers, foli- 
age and fruits, they are excellent. They 
may be used extensively in the border, 
combining well with broadleaf ever- 
greens. The low form, Aronia melano- 
earpa, may be used as an undershrub in 
wild areas. 

Natively, the red chokeberry is found 
most often in moist soils, while the black 
chokeberry more often frequents rocky 
or hilly situations. Both will do well 
under average garden conditions, if a 
slightly acid soil is provided. Propaga- 
tion may be easily accomplished by 
softwood cuttings. 


Calycanthus Floridus. 


Less attractive than many of our orna- 
mentals, Calycanthus floridus, the sweet 
shrub, has for a long time been asso 
ciated with old-fashioned gardens. More 
often a rather loose, straggling shrub, 
growing up to four to six feet in height, 
it is occasionally seen in old plantings 
attaining a height of twelve or fifteen 
feet and forming a well developed, com- 
pact bush. The reddish brown, fragrant 
flowers are borne on short lateral branch- 
es and are often so well covered by the 
light green leaves that they go unno- 
ticed. Doing best in moist, rich soil, 
the sweet shrub will do well in shade. 
Propagation may be accomplished by 
seeds and root or stem cuttings. 


Cornus Florida. 


One of the most conspicuous and hand- 
some of the native, eastern American 
small trees, the flowering dogwood is so 
well known that it needs little comment 
here. Besides the species, some of the 
varieties are also found growing under 
native conditions. The red-flowering 
dogwood, Cornus florida rubra, has a 
wide range in color, from light pink to 
deep red. While the light pink forms 
are common in the wild, only oceasion- 
ally are the deep red forms seen. One of 
the most beautiful I have seen is grow- 
ing alone on a hillside not many miles 
southeast of Columbus. It is so attrac- 
tive in flower that it is known for many 
miles around. The yellow-fruiting form, 
Cornus florida xanthocarpa, is found in 
northeastern Ohio. It is not often seen 
under cultivation, as its fruits are not so 
attractive as those of the species. The 
weeping dogwood, Cornus florida pend- 
ula, is frequently offered by the trade, 
but is not so useful in landscape plant- 
ing as the species. 

The flowering dogwood is often unsat- 


isfactory in cultivation. Transplanting 
of large specimens is difficult. Only well 
grown nursery stock should be moved 
and then only when balled and bur 
lapped. Small plants move with less dif 
ficulty, but even then are often slow in 
establishing themselves. The dogwoods 
prefer a fairly rich, moist soil, slightly 
acid in reaction. Partial shade and an 
eastern exposure are best. They do not 
thrive under hot, dry conditions. Newly 
planted specimens should be given every 
opportunity to become established as 
soon as possible. Vigorous-growing spe- 
cimens are much less susceptible to bor- 
ers. Wrapping the trunk with burlap 
is advisable on newly transplanted 
plants. 

The flowering dogwood can be grown 
from softwood cuttings, but the percent 
age of strike is often not high enough 
to warrant it as a commercial practice. 
Best results have been obtained with 
relatively suceulent softwood cuttings 
placed in a medium containing at least 
fifty per cent peat moss. Seeds usually 
afford a satisfactory means of propagat- 
ing the species. Work at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute has shown that seeds 
should be selected from group trees and 
stratified at a temperature of about 41 
degrees Fahrenheit for four months to 
insure good germination and seedling 
growth. The varieties can be grafted or 
budded. 


Cydonia Oblonga. 


The common quince, Cydonia oblonga, 
is grown chiefly for its fruit, but in addi- 
tion it is an attractive, small ornamental 
tree in flower and foliage. The dull 
green, hairy, roundish leaves are attrac 
tive during the summer and especially 
in the fall when they turn a pleasing 
yellow. The light pink or white flowers, 
as much as two inches across, are highly 
attractive. Doing well under average 
conditions, the common quince should be 
used more frequently as an ornamental. 


Staphylea. 


Four species of staphylea, or bladder 
nut, are more or less common in the 
trade. Two species, 8. trifolia, American 
bladder nut, and 8S. Bumalda, Bumald’s 
bladder nut, have three leaflets. 8S. pin- 
nata, European bladder nut, and 8. col- 
chica have five to seven leaflets. The 
European bladder nut can be distin- 
guished from 8. colchica by the glaucous 
condition on the underside of the leaves. 
S. Bumalda can be distinguished from 
S. trifolia by the sessile or short-stalked 
middle leaflet. With the exception of 
S. Bumalda, which attains a height of 
only six to eight feet, the other species 
are all small trees of about fifteen to 
eighteen feet. The flowers are greenish 
or yellowish white and are produced in 
drooping or upright clusters in May or 
June. S. Bumalda is the latest-flowering 
species, not blooming until late May or 
June. The inflated seed pods are attrac- 
tive in September and October. 

The bladder nuts are best used in the 
border, where they add interesting flow- 
ers, fruit and stems, but may be pro- 
vided with a background and used to face 
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other foliage. Unless moist rich soil is 
provided, these plants are often loosely 
branched, with poor foliage. Propaga- 
tion may be by seeds or cuttings. 


Kerria Japonica. 


The kerria is one of our more common 
spring-flowering shrubs and is so well 
known to most landscape men and nurs 
ervmen that little comment is needed 
here, A shrub growing to a height of 
five to six feet where it is perfectly 
hardy, it more often is seen at a height 
of about three or four feet, because of 
its tendency to winterkill and the fact 
that it is subject to a canker or blight, 
which frequently requires the removal 
of whole branches. If it were not for 
these facts, the kerria would be an ex- 
ceedingly useful shrub. The green 
branches are attractive in summer and 
winter. The golden yellow flowers are 
attractive, especially those of the double 
flowering variety, Kerria japonica plena. 
The silver kerria, Kerria japonica picta, 
with leaves edged with white, has little 
to commend it except as a contrast of 
foliage. Kerrias should be planted in 
well drained soil and partially protected 
situations. Propagation is best accom- 
plished by softwood cuttings. 


Rosa Hugonis. 


Because of its early flowers, the Hu- 
gonis rose has been extensively planted. 
The flowers are single, yellow and pro- 
duced freely. The foliage is compound, 
with five to thirteen small leaflets. It 
is best used in border plantings with 
other shrubs. 


Viburnum Lantana. 


The wayfaring tree, Viburnum Lan 
tana, is one of the largest of the vi- 
burnums and one of the most satisfac 
tory for border and screen planting. 
The flowers are white, borne in flat 
topped clusters. The rough, wrinkled, 
dark green foliage is especially attrac- 
tive. The fruits are at first red, soon 
changing to black. V. Lantana thrives 
in almost any soil and does well in 
either sun or shade. Propagation is 
perhaps easiest accomplished by soft- 
wood cuttings. Seeds are often used. 


Viburnum Prunifolium. 


The black haw, Viburnum prunifoli- 
um, ordinarily flowers in late April, 
earlier than the wayfaring tree. It is 
even larger than the wayfaring tree and 
develops into a small tree form, with 
horizontal spreading branches, The flow- 
ers are pure white, borne in flat clus- 
ters. The fruits are black. This species 
can be used as a specimen or as a border 
or screen plant. Soil, exposure and prop- 
agation are similar to those suggested 
for V. Lantana. This native species 
should be more generally used. 





PEAT MOSS INSTITUTE FORMED. 


With William G. Breitenbucher as 
director, the Peat Institute of America 
has been organized at 155 John street, 
New York. A nonprofit organization, 
the institute will serve both amateur 
and professional growers. Although 
peat is a valuable adjunct in growing 
many kinds of plants, not a great deal 
of information about it has been dis- 
seminated in this country. Hence, the 
object of the new institute will be to 
broadcast data regarding the product. 
Mr. Breitenbucher invites inquiries 
about peat moss. 


HANDBOOK ON ELM ENEMIES. 


More than thirty-six insect pests of 
elms in Connecticut are described by 
Dr. W. E, Britton, state entomologist, 
and Dr. R. B. Friend, of the state agri 
cultural experiment station, at New 
Haven, in station bulletin 369 just is 
sued. The outbreak of the Dutch elm 
disease in the state, seriously threaten- 
ing the existence of elms, is responsible 
for this publication. 

Dr. Britton states that numerous de 
mands for information about insect pests 
of elms and the protection of trees have 
been coming to him in the past few 
months. In response, he and Dr, Friend 
have written this timely handbook for 
the general public containing informa 
tion about sprays, description of insects 
to be found on elms and their control 
and the care of the trees. The reader is 
further aided in identification by a key 
to pests and injuries and by numerous 
illustrations. 

Dr. Britton points out that although 
the Dutch elm disease is caused by a 
fungus, it is carried from tree to tree 
by insects. A section of the bulletin, 
beautifully illustrated with drawings b) 
Elizabeth Kaston, is devoted to the Eu 
ropean elm bark beetle, that tiny, im 
ported insect that is blamed for spread 
ing the Dutch elm disease in Europe and 
this country. Other insects, such as the 
native bark beetle, may also be carriers, 
the authors assert, but there is not yet 
sufficient proof to make any statement 
on the subject. 

Dr. Britton divides the pests of elms 
into three groups. There are those that 
devour the leaves, such as ecankerworms 
and elm leaf beetles; those that suck 
sap, as the aphis and scales, and the 
borers, including bark beetles and wee 
vils. Some of these may not be impor 
tant pests in themselves, but may be dis 
ease carriers. The majority at least 
weaken the trees and make them sus 
ceptible to injury. 

Chief enemies of the elm are described 
in detail, including the life cycle, ap 
pearance of egg masses, larve, the feed 
ing habits and the final adult forms. 
Each section closes with a statement on 
control measures. 

The authors recommend spraying trees 
with stomach and contact poisons to in 
sure them of protection against pests. 
After cankerworms have devoured the 
tender foliage in May, the trees will 





Demonstration of New Garden Tools. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


make an effort to leaf out again. If they 
are then defoliated a second time by leaf 
beetles in June, their strength will be 
sapped and their health may be seriously 
impaired. It is in weakened elms that 
elm bark beetles, carriers of Dutch elm 
disease, choose to breed. 

The general spray formula recom. 
mended is: Three to five pounds of lead 
arsenate, one pint of nicotine (forty per 
cent solution), one pound of skim milk 
powder and 100 gallons of water. Thor. 
ough coverage of foliage is essential for 
proper control. 

But insects are not responsible for all 
unhealthy elms. Lack of moisture and 


plant food, poisonous gases, fungi and 


mutilations take their toll of trees, 
“Tree specialists seem to agree that if 
the Dutch elm disease is to be eradicat 
ed, or even controlled, much will be 
gained by keeping the elms in a thrifty 
condition,” the bulletin states. “Even 
if there were no Dutch elm disease, they 
should be given good care; pruned, 
sprayed, fertilized and watered when 
needed.” 





SHOW NEW GARDEN TOOLS. 


One of the most interesting exhibits 
at the flower shows held in different 
major cities this spring has been the 
Gardex booth. 

Home owners showed much interest in 
Gardex “soil-flow” garden tools, which 
“banish garden drudgery.” Their unique 
design and practical principle of opera- 
tion—an easy pulling motion, instead of 
the back-breaking chopping motion with 
the old-fashioned type of garden tools— 
has started a new era in garden practice. 

Demonstrators showed to thousands of 
gardeners how they could save long 
hours of tedious work, how they could 
keep their gardens free from weeds and 
the soil finely mulched in one-fifth the 
time it formerly took with the old type 
of hoe. Gardex new pull hoe weeds and 
cultivates in one operation with an easy 
pulling motion. 

The public showed equal interest in 
each of the different Gardex tools. The 
pull hoe perhaps rates first because of 
its time and labor-saving advantages. 
The eculti-claw is weleome because it is 
practical for getting at the not easily 
accessible places, such as between closely 
planted flowers, around the rocks in rock 
gardens and under large shrubs and 
thorny bushes. 

The hand plow receives compliments 
as a valuable tool for hilling and fur- 
rowing. Many folks suggest its use to 
make irrigation ditches around the gar- 
den to preserve moisture during hot 
spells. 

While the row marker was designed 
to enable gardeners to plant in straight 
rows any desired distances, and simpli- 
fies the work of weeding and cultiva- 
tion, a new use was discovered in talking 
with landscape gardeners. It is the ideal 
tool for marking out lawns for creeping 
bent. The prongs, which are adjustable 
to equal distances, can be set one foot 
apart, and by cross marking one lays 
out perfect squares for planting ereeping 
bent. 

Gardex tools, as a new development in 
garden tools, offer sales possibilities to 
nurserymen, with a protected sales pol- 
iey and a popular growing demand 
created through advertising and dealer 
helps by the manufacturer, Gardex Inc., 
Michigan City, Ind. 
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Fragrant Thymes Are Ornamental 


Forms of Thyme That Are Useful and Attractive in 
Perennial Gardens Told by W. A. Toole, Baraboo, Wis. 


“[ know a bank where the wild 
thyme blows,” says Oberon, in “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” “There sleeps 
Titania sometime of the night,” he 
continues to Puck as he plans to win 
back the love of the Fairy Queen by 
pressing the jaice from the wild pansy 
on her eyelids as she sleeps. Titania 
most surely chose a fragrant bed for 
her nap, for all the garden thymes 
have a fresh and delightful fragrance. 

Aside from their value as a resting 
place for a Fairy Queen, thymes have 
many uses in gardens. The garden 
thyme (T. vulgaris) is one of the 
sweet, or pot herbs, loved for the flavor 
it gives to stews, soups and salads. The 
garden thyme makes a little upright 
green bush six or more inches high. 
Aside from being useful in the sepa- 
rate herb garden, it has an ornamental 
value along the edge of the perennial 
border. Like most of the thymes, it 
requires a sunny well drained spot. 
Although perennial, it is likely to be 
short-lived in the north and must be 
renewed frequently from seed in north- 
ern sections. 


T. Serpyllum Forms. 


Most of the thymes grown in gar- 
dens as ornamentals are generally re- 
ferred to as forms of the mother-of- 
thyme (T. Serpyllum). The type has 
close-growing creeping stems, with tiny 
leaves that spread as a dark green mat 
over the ground or over rocks, The 
small lilac-colored flowers are borne 
plentifully along the tips of the stems 
in June. 

The thymes all love a well drained 
soil, full sun and an open exposure. T. 
Serpyllum and its varieties have the 
characteristic odor of the variety used 
as a pot herb and are frequently used 
for flavoring. 

T. Serpyllum album is a white-flow- 
ered form. It clings more closely to 
the surface than does the type and the 
foliage is of a pleasing light green 
color. T. Serpyllum coccineum has dark 
crimson flowers and foliage of an even 
darker green than the type. It also is 
compact in growth, though less so than 
the white variety. 

T. Serpyllum lanuginosus is heavily 
covered with fine gray hairs, which 
give the plant a pleasing silvery effect. 
So far I have never seen the plant in 
flower, and I doubt if it ever blooms. 
T. carneus and T. nummulariefolia 
are also creeping varieties considered 
as forms of T. Serpyllum. While they 
are of interest to the collector, I can- 
not see that they have distinct garden 
value, 


Semiupright and Fragrant Forms. 


There are several semiupright forms 
that are also often classed as varieties 
of T. Serpyllum, though sometimes 
given separate specific rank. T. fra- 
gtantissimus is spreading, though not 
mat-like, growing to a height of five 
or six inches. The leaves are larger 
than the type and the growth is more 
open. Its name comes from the notice- 
ably heavier fragrance or odor. 

eitriodorus, or lemon-scented 


thyme, is usually classed as a variety 
of T. Serpyllum. It is semiupright in 
growth, with larger roundish leaves 
and a distinct lemon scent. T. aureus, 
with growth similar to the lemon- 
scented thyme, is generally advertised 
as a variety of T. citriodorus. So far 
all the plants that I have observed 
have the regular thyme odor rather 
than a lemon scent. The subject de 
rives its name of golden thyme from 
its yellowish green leaves. The color 
is more distinct on the younger growth. 

The silver-leaved thyme is often 
listed as T. citriodorus argenteo-mar- 
ginatus. Each leaf is margined with 
a tiny white line, which gives it a dis- 
tinct and pleasing effect. The odor, so 
far as I can tell, is the characteristic 
thyme scent. The growth is distinctly 
upright, reaching a height of six or 
more inches. While T. citriodorus and 
the gold and silver-leaved thymes are 
classed as varieties of T. Serpyllum, 
their habit of growth and garden uses 
are quite distinct. 


Prostrate Thymes. 


The prostrate forms of T, Serpyllum 
are all well suited to planting between 
risers in stone steps or between step- 
ping-stones or crazy paving and for 
hanging from dry walls, as well as in 
the rock garden proper. They are also 
of great value as a ground cover on 
dry exposed banks. 

The lemon-scented thyme must surely 
have a place in the now popular old- 
fashioned herb garden as a distinct 
sweet-scented plant and also because 
the young growth gives a pleasing 
flavor in a green salad. This and the 
golden and silver-leaved thymes may 
also be used in the rock garden and as 
low edgings to a perennial border, 
either formal or informal. 


Subshrub Variety. 


Thymus nitidus is a bushy little 
plant or subshrub, with linear gray 
green foliage, and is sometimes likened 
to a dwarf Irish yew in appearance. 
The flowers are pinkish lilac in color. 
The pleasantly scented growth par- 
takes both of a lemon and garden 
thyme odor. The height, with me, 
reaches eight or ten inches. Use for 
the plant is found in the fragrant herb 
garden, the front of the perennial bor- 
der or the rock garden. T. nitidus is 
less hardy than the creeping Serpyllum 
varieties. 

T. azoricus is a low-growing, clear 
green variety, not exceeding two or 
three inches in height. Though low, 
the growth is distinctly upright. The 
plant gives an attractive moss-like ef- 
fect between stepping-stones or in the 
rock garden. T. azoricus lacks hardi- 
ness in more northern sections. 


Propagation Points. 


The propagation of thymes is rela- 
tively simple. The distinct species and 
some of the varieties are readily start- 
ed from seeds. Probably the easiest 
and surest means, especially with varie- 
ties, are divisions and cuttings. I find 


that the prostrate-growing varieties 
of T. Serpyllum and low-growing kinds 
such as T. azoricus root readily from 
divisions made at any favorable grow- 
ing season. Old clumps torn apart and 
set in frames of sandy loam or even 
in field rows will usually take hold 
quite readily. If stock is limited, it 
will pay to start the smallest divisions 
in the greenhouses or in a frame of 
well prepared soil outdoors, where 
shade may be given if needed. 

The more upright and woody-grow- 
ing kinds, such as nitidus; the varie- 
gated forms, and citriodorus are often 
uncertain from divisions, but root 
readily in a cutting bench in a green- 
house. If a greenhouse is not available, 
use a shaded frame outdoors, with a 
sandy loam as a rooting medium. Cut- 
tings may be made from the half- 
ripened, or green growth. Larger cut- 
tings from the older growth usually 
root quite well and soon make fair- 
size plants. W. A. T. 





DOUBLE-FLOWERED REDBUD. 


This spring flowers appeared for the 
first time on a native double-flowered 
redbud at the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den. Cuttings came from the only tree 
of this kind known in the wild state, on 
the banks of the Mississippi. Only one 
other double-flowered redbud is recorded 
in cultivation, a large and old tree for- 
merly at Kew Gardens, in England. 

Inasmuch as the native tree was slowly 
falling into the river, efforts were made 
to perpetuate it, and after several fail- 
ures the Missouri Botanical Garden 
finally received material in suitable con- 
dition in 1933, and buds were success- 
fully set on native redbud stock. Good 
growth was secured, and flowers ap- 
peared this spring. They show great 
contrast to the single flower of the na- 
tive species. The double flowers are as 
large as 5-cent pieces, and to a casual 
observer, states the garden bulletin, the 
tree looks more like one of the cul- 
tivated flowering almonds or crabs. 

The first reference in botanical litera- 
ture to a double-flowered form of this 
tree is the Kew hand list published in 
1894, where the name Cercis canadensis 
flore-pleno appears. But this tree died 
some forty years ago. 

Thus the Missouri Botanical Garden 
has been able to add another most inter- 
esting form of redbud to horticulture. 
For thirty-two years the garden has 
grown the white-flowered form which 
originated in the nursery of John Teas 
& Son, Carthage, Mo., and since obtain- 
ing the entire stock of the Teas nursery, 
the garden has been one of the chief 
sources of supplying the white redbud to 
other gardens. 

ADVERTISING is the spark plug which 
will start the economic engine and the 
sooner business forgets its “Washington- 
made jitters” about selling its wares, 
the sooner recovery will po Roy 8. 
Durstine, vice-president of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., told the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
May 1. 
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UP-TO-DATE INDIANA NURSERY. 


Krider’s Shows Expansion. 


The modern diversified nursery finds 
splendid representation in the estab 
lishment of Krider Nurseries, Ine., Mid- 
dlebury, Ind., one of the largest such 
in the middle west. Equipment, organi- 
zation, stock and sales program all in- 
dicate a consistent foresight and close 
consideration of the demands of the 
times. 

A small nursery founded in 1896 at 
Bristol, Ind., by Vernon H. Krider was 
the beginning of the firm. The business 
has grown by leaps in the past ten 
years. Indicative of the scope of the 
activities is the fact that the nursery 
mailed over 275,000 retail catalogues 
this year, along with 5,000 wholesale 
catalogues. All visitors who registered 
at the Krider gardens in the 1935 world’s 
fair in Chicago have received one of 
the profusely illustrated 56-page retail 
catalogues, which tied in well with the 
efforts spent at A Century of Progress. 


Mail-order Trade. 


A mail-order trade is the chief busi- 
ness done by the firm. Its catalogue 
shows a remarkable diversity of stock, 
along with strong concentration on sev- 
eral items. Roses, for example, are a 
major specialty, being field-grown at 
Middlebury in great numbers. Nearly 
100 varieties are grown. Phloxes are 
another leader, with a substantial rep- 
resentation. The fruit and evergreen 
departments are also important, a large 
part of such stock sold annually being 
propagated and grown at the nursery. 
Among the many novelties featured are 
blue hydrangeas, blue altheas, Japanese 
maples and Daphne Cneorum. 

The propagation department, under 
the charge of Clarence Wesdorp, vice- 
president, is one of the most important 
sections of the business. It is respon- 
sible for starting not only much of the 
stock which the nursery requires itself, 
but also for supplying small stock for 
other firms. Annually, many thousands 
of rooted and unrooted cuttings of nurs- 
ery stock are sold on contract orders. 
All the listed novelties are also pro- 
duced here, a special propagating house 
being maintained. Outdoors, many of 
the propagating frames are of concrete, 
and practically all the frames, as well 
as large field areas, have overhead irri 
gation. 


Splendid Storage Heuse. 


One of the most interesting features 
of the establishment is the up-to-date 
storage house. This is a structure about 
80x160 feet, having a well insulated 
roof and side walls, planned for the 
utmost efficiency in handling stock and 
orders. On all four sides of the storage 
space proper are inclosed passageways, 
divided into sections for handling the 
stock in the adjacent part of the storage 
room. Almost all of the passageways 
can accommodate a truck, facilitating 
loading and unloading of stock. The 
main storage area can also be opened 
to a truck. 

The main office adjoins the storage 
quarters at one side. Here are several 
rooms for different purposes, such as 
mailing, serting orders, bookkeeping, 
ete. The office is connected with one 
of the passageways of the storage build 
ing, where roses are handled. Marked 
bins hold individual varieties and bun- 





dles representing collections offered in 
the catalogue. Orders for roses are thus 
handled expeditiously here. 


Order Routing Efficient. 


It has been found that most orders 
are for one or only a few types of stock. 
That is, the orders are for roses, fruit, 
evergreens or perennials. Mixed lists 
are less frequent. Routing of orders is 
thus simplified. A copy of the order is 
first given the department having the 
major part of the stock listed. 

As with the other 
plants are handled in separate quarters, 
there being rooms for evergreens, peren- 
nials, fruits and trees located near the 
place they are stored over winter. Work- 
benches and temporary storage facili- 
ties are provided for each outer section. 
All stock is heeled in or otherwise pro 
tected while awaiting its turn on the 
packer’s bench. 


types of 


roses, 


One end of the building has a room 
devoted exclusively to retail sales. Here 
customers may congregate without in- 
terfering with the operations of the 
general force. The opposite end is the 
wholesale section and contains a spur 
of the New York Central railroad that 
is of great convenience in handling 
earload shipments to or from the nurs- 
ery. 

Advantageous Location. 


Particular advantages of the nursery 
include a variety of soils, suitable for 
various kinds of plants, and exposures 
of different nature. The location is be- 
lieved advantageous for developing 
hardy stock. A peat bog to which the 
firm has access is another valuable ad- 
junet. 

A display rock garden has been de 
veloped opposite the main office. Ever- 
green groups are also maintained. An 
ambitious project now under way is the 
creation of a large artificial lake near 
the office. Beside this lake will be re- 
produced the diversified gardens fea 
tured by the firm at the Chicago fair 
last summer and other landseaping sug 
gestions. 





VERNON H. KRIDER. 


Vernon H. Krider, Middlebury, Ind., 
is’ vice-president of the Indiana State 
Nurserymen’s Association. He is also 





Vernon H. Krider. 





treasurer and general manager of Kr 
der Nurseries, Ine., Middlebury, one of 
the largest units of the industry in thy 
middle west. 

Born in 1876, Mr. Krider began his 
trade career when he started the Krider 
Nurseries in Bristol, Ind., in 1896 
growing small fruits, including currants 
and grapevines. In 1900 the nursery 
was moved to Middlebury township, 100 
acres being operated there at first. In 
1922, 125 acres were added to the hold. 
ings with the incorporation of the firm 
the officers in addition to Mr. Krider 
being: President, Dr. M. S. Teters 
vice-president, Clarence Wesdorp, an 
secretary, Kenneth Krider. Sinee 1929 
the nurseries have grown to ocecup; 
about 420 acres. 

Mr. Krider particularly inter 
ested in having his firm well represent 
ed at the 1934 world’s fair in Chicag 
With the aid of A. J. Vocke, landscap: 
architect of Tippecanoe City, O., he 
planned a series of diversified plant 
ings representing national and regiona 
effects in the outdoor display at the hor. 
ticultural exhibition and dioramas in- 
doors. These gardens were reproduced 
as features in the 1935 catalogue of the 
firm, with explanatory notes by Mr. 
Krider, 


was 





CREAM OF THE LILACS. 


Five Useful Species. 


The collection of lilaes in Highland 
park, Rochester, N. is famous 
throughout the country, and during 
May it is in the height of its flowering 
glory. From many years’ observation of 
this excellent collection in bloom, Prof 
R. W. Curtis, of the department of flori 
eulture and ornamental horticulture at 
Cornell University, has compiled a list 
which might be considered as “the crear 
of the crop” of the Highland park eo 
lection. As given in the department 
“Nursery Suggestions,” this list includes 
five species other than Syringa vulgaris 
and fifteen varieties of vulgaris. 

There are several distinct kinds of 
lilacs which are so different from the 
garden lilac that they may well be use 
in garden plantings. Five of these other 
lilac types are described as follows: 

1. Syringa chinensis (S. persica x § 
vulgaris), from the standpoint of grac 
ful foliage and flower clusters, is one 0! 
the best lilacs. It also makes a dens 
screen planting and has great masses 0! 
bloom. It may be obtained in lavender 
rose or white varieties. 

2. Syringa japonica is of interest 
cause it is the tallest of the lilacs (up t 
thirty feet) and blooms one month after 
S. vulgaris. Its flowers are white an 
scentless, in large, handsome, pyramided 
clusters. 

3. Syringa oblata is the first of all th 
lilacs to bloom (early May in midd! 
New York). This may be obtained 
several varieties, S. oblata  dilitata 
(lilae pink in color) being considered the 
most satisfactory by some. It should 
noted that this species blooms so earl} 
that the flowers may be injured by late 
frosts. 

4. Syringa villosa blooms immediately 
after S. vulgaris and so serves to prolong 
the flowering interest. Its color is pink 
ish to light purple. 

5. Syringa pubescens has flowers n0 
otherwise outstanding, but the mos 
fragrant of any lilac. It blooms at th 
same time as S. vulgaris and should 
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included in lilae collections for its in 
tense fragrance, 


Varieties of S. Vulgaris. 


There are some 367 varieties of S. vul 
garis in Highland park at Rochester. 
These are often called French lilacs be 
cause many of them originated in 
France. No nurseryman can hope to 
keep them all in stock. A good selec 
tion of the fifteen best flowered types 
would be: 

White—Edith Cavell; Madame Le 
moine; Reine Elizabeth, strong bloomer, 
one of the best; Seibold, creamy white. 

Pink to rosy lilac—Clara Cochet, rose, 
distinet and dainty; Lilarosa, beautiful 
ereamy pink, finest of all; Lucie Baltet, 
delicate pink, salmon in bud. 

Lavender to purple—Charles X, red 
dish lilac; Cavour, rich purple; Phile 
mon, dark purple, reddish in hue; Presi 
dent Lincoln, Wedgwood-blue, a Dun- 
par seedling and the finest of all blue 
lilaes. 

Deep purple red to reddish—Aline 
Moequeris, dark reddish purple; Congo, 
deep purple red, the finest dark lilac; 
President Roosevelt, bright purplish red, 
deeper in bud, another Dunbar seedling; 
Diderot, claret purple. 





SOME PHLOXES TO CONSIDER. 


Trade catalogues of hardy plants 
seem to be constantly adding interest 
ing items to the phlox sections. These 
newcomers are of various types and 
when more widely disseminated should 
help to make phloxes enjoy an ever- 
growing popularity. 

In the subulata group, the increased 
number of offers of subulata atropur- 
purea are witness to the plant’s grow- 
ing popularity. Undoubtedly, this 
recent introduction adds much to the 
desirability of the creeping phloxes. 
It is a compact-growing variety. The 
flowers are of a rich carmine red and 
show up well in any planting. 

Autumn Rose is the name of a dis- 
tinctive neweomer in the _ subulata 
group. This phlox is said to be a pro 
lifie fall bloomer, making a good dis 
play from early September until the 
ground freezes. In the spring it blooms 
as well as any, a little later than rosea 
and for a longer period. In color it 
resembles Phlox B. Compte, with a 
slightly darker eye. It is a deeper rose 
and has a center of brighter red than 
rosea. The foliage is dark green and 
remains so all winter. The habit is 
compact, deep mounds being made in- 
stead of mats. When in bloom, Au- 
tumn Rose stands out strikingly from 
other forms of subulata. 

Sourees for Phlox ovata caroliniana, 
which has never been considered plen- 
tiful commercially, are more numerous. 
Flowering in May and June, this phlox 
exhibits its bright pink flowers con- 
spicuously. Its growth is up to twelve 
inches. The variety is especially rec- 
ommended for use in shady locations 
either in rock gardens or border plant 
ings. 

In the newer phloxes of the decus- 
sata group, Leo Schlageter is one to 
provide a striking color. A European 
introduction, this is considered one of 
the most pleasing red phloxes. It pro 
duees large pyramidal scarlet trusses, 
the flowers showing slightly darker in 
the center. It is a strong grower and 
18 free-blooming. 

A white form of Phlox divarieata, 
the native woods phlox, is also worthy 
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of note. This plant bears its fragrant 
flowers during May and will do in par 
tial shade. Divaricata Lamphamii is 
much used as an under planting or 
ground cover with tulips. It bears lay 
ender flowers freely at the same time 
as Darwin tulips bloom. 

For the native garden, Phlox pilosa, 
the prairie phlox, is a plant that de 
serves consideration. A native in the 
open places, the prairie phlox blooms 
somewhat later than the woods phlox 
and under cultivation continues for 
several weeks. Masses of brilliant rosy 
earmine flowers are borne. Phlox pilosa 
grows naturally in open situations in 
swampy ground or in poor sandy soil. 
The height is nine to fifteen inches. 





ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


May 20, the registration committee of 
the American Rose Society approved 
registration of the following roses, and 
notice has been sent to foreign organiza- 
tions and trade papers. If no objections 
are raised within six weeks, the registra 
tion of these names will become per- 
manent: 


Justine. Hybrid tea. Originated and intro- 
duced by the Joseph H. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Reported to be a seedling of Joanna Hill crossed 
with Sweet Adeline. The flower is of the Token 
type, deep orange in bud, shading to creamy yel 


low as it opens. Moderately fragrant, with thirty 
to thirty-five petals, and an abundant bloomer 
Remarkable for its tints and shades of the pre- 
dominant yellow color, 

Lestra Hibberd. Hybrid tea. Originated and 
introduced by the Joseph H. Hill Co., Richmond, 
Ind. Reported to be a seedling of Joanna Hil! 
crossed with Sweet Adeline. A large flower, five 
inches or more across, with a pronounced tea 
fragrance. The bud is dark yellow, the open 
bloom, orange yellow, tinted with creamy white, 
becoming at times a light amber yellow. Lasts 
well, somewhat resembles Joanna Hill, but is 
larger, and the shape of the bud is different. 

Captain Glisson, Hybrid tea. Originated and 
introduced by the Joseph H. Hill Co., Richmond, 
Ind. Reported to be a seedling of Joanna Hil! 
crossed with Sweet Adeline. It makes a large. 
long-pointed bud, opening to a full flower of twen 
ty-eight to thirty petals. Dark yellow, shading to 
light yellow at the edge of the petals. Moder- 
ately fragrant, and long-lasting. A profuse bloom 
er, somewhat like Joanna Hill, but lighter in 
color, and has long stiff stems. 

Saturnia. Hybrid tea. Originated by D 
Aicardi, San Remo, Italy. Introduced by the 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. ¥Y. Reported 
to be a seedling of Julien Potin x Sensation. In 
form, the fower resembles Mme. Butterfly, but is 
the most brilliant velvety scarlet on a yellow 
base. The bud is long and pointed and the cupped 
flowers open fully five inches across. Fruit fra- 
grance. The introducers believe it has merit as a 
florists’ rose. 

Dolly Madison. Hybrid tea. Originated and 
introduced by V. 8S. Hillock, Arlington, Tex. It 
is reported to be a seedling of a climbing sport 
of Mrs. Pierre 8. duPont. The pointed buds open 
to cupped flowers three and one-half to four inches 
across, with twenty to thirty petals. The color 
is golden yellow, which lasts well both on the 
bush and as a cut flower. The rose is similar to 
Mrs. Pierre 8S. duPont, but has greater vigor. 
longer stems, larger and longer buds, fuller flow- 
ers and petals of better texture. It throws long 
strong stems both from the base and from the 
higher branches of the plant. 

G. A. Stevens, See’y. 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


C. W. Wood Comments on Less Common 
Varieties of Hardy Plants Deserving Attention 


TALL PERENNIALS. 


Used for Accent. 


Because of the widespread interest in 
low-growing plants used in the rock gar 
den, let no one suppose there is no de 
mand for tall plants. On the other hand, 
more attention is being paid now than 
ever before to tall plants which are used 
for purposes of accent in the carefully 
planned landscape picture. With this 
thought in mind a few of the tallest per- 
ennials will be discussed at this time. 


Verbascum. 


The searcity of ornamental mulleins 
in American gardens can be accounted 
for in no way except that our garden 
makers do not know their value. This, 
it seems to me, offers the neighborhood 
nurseryman an opportunity to open up 
a fertile field to plant sales. Some 
species, such as Verbascum olympicum, 
V. thapsiforme and V. leianthum, are of 
particular value in the role of tall accent 
plants. The first of these is one of the 
writer’s favorite border plants, a stately 
thing up to eight feet or more in height 
under good culture, producing its large 
(one inch or more in diameter), butter 
yellow flowers from early summer until 
frost, if seeds are not allowed to form. 
V. thapsiforme gets up to six feet in 
height, its yellow flowers having centers 
approaching mahogany in color. The 
giant of the race, so far as I know, is 
V. leianthum, a plant that attains a 
height of twelve or thirteen feet if well 
grown. Its flowers, like most mulleins, 
are yellow and not so large as in the case 
of olympicum. All of these species men- 
tioned, and in fact most mulleins, are 
biennials and are to be grown from seeds, 
which should be started into growth 
fairly early to secure large plants. Their 
occurrence in poor, sterile soil in the wild 
(and incidentally no mullein is native 
to the United States) does not mean 
that they will not respond to good treat- 
ment in the garden. Their soft, woolly 
foliage indicates their need for good 
drainage. 


Physotegia Virginica Gigantea. 


The type false dragonhead, Physotegia 
virginica, and its form Vivid are de 
servedly popular plants, but that is no 
reason why the variety gigantea should 
not be more used. The last-named grows 
vigorously to five or six feet and possibly 
even higher if assured of abundant mois 
ture, though it does not spread from the 
root as the others do. It is of great 
value as an accent plant, its only draw 
back being its brittle stems, which re- 
quire staking in exposed situations. It 
may be grown from division or cuttings. 


Anchusa. 


The Italian bugloss, Anchusa italica, is 
too well known to need extended com 
ment, though an idea or two regarding 
its best form, Dropmore, may not be out 
of place. Rightly handled, which in- 
cludes some shade, Dropmore is one of 
our most desirable tall perennials, its 


height of five feet and the gentian-blu 
tlowers making a splendid showing. 


Cassia Marilandica. 


As usually grown in my section, at 
least, Cassia marilandica grows little 
over two feet in height, while, as a mat 
ter of fact, it will reach four feet in 
height and produce an incredible number 
of its yellow, lupine-like flowers during 
July and August if it is given a deep, 
rich soil. Such a demonstration in your 
show garden should be the means of sell 
ing many of these plants. The combina 
tion of flower color, period of blooming 
and habit of plant gives you an item that 
needs only pushing to gain popularity. 
It is easy to grow from seeds. 


Rodgersia. 


It will take not a little searching to 
find a single rodgersia in American 
plant lists. And this is all the more sur 
prising when we consider how popular 
are their close relatives, the astilbes. 
At least two species, R. pinnata and R. 
podophylla, to my knowledge, are desir 
able candidates for a place among the 
elect tall-growing border plants. Both 
grow from three to four feet high, the 
first with leaves pinnate in the form of 
a hand, each leaflet one-half foot or more 
long, and branched panicles of smal! 
whitish flowers, while the latter has pe! 
tately 5-foliate leaves sometimes fifteen 
inches in diameter and fluffy panicles of 
whitish flowers on the order of our fore 
ing astilbes. R. podophylla has winter 
killed in northern Michigan during se 
vere winters, but pinnata has neve 
done so, though it is not made plain from 
literature just how much cold they ean 
stand. It is not unlikely that trials will 
show that they can be grown throughout 
most of the United States. They are 
said to grow naturally in moist situa 
tions and will probably do best in gar 
dens under similar treatment. They 
make good growth, however, in the ordi 
nary border in soil that has been thor 
oughly enriched with well rotted manure 
and peat. The character of the foliage 
requires some protection from winds if 
it is to remain unblemished throughout 
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the season. Incidentally, the foliag 
which assumes tints of bronze long be 
fore summer is gone, is one of thei 
chief merits. These plants are easi); 
multiplied by division or from seeds, 


Helianthus Orgyalis. 


All sunflowers seem to have a ba 
name with gardeners because of the 
coarseness of some species and the iy 
vasive habits of others. Helianthus o, 
gyalis has neither of these objectionabk 
features. It is a tall (six to ten feet), 
graceful plant, leafy to the top, with nar 
row drooping leaves as much as a foot 
long and never coarse and in well growa 
plants a 3 to 4-foot spike of ye 
low flowers three or four inches across 
Grow it among low shrubs or other rigij 
plants to keep it from flopping in th 
wind. 


Polygonum. 


Two knotweeds, Polygonum Sieboldii 
and P. sachalinense, are sometimes ree 
ommended for a place among the tall 
growing perennials, It will take just 4 
few words to dispose of the latter, for, 
although it has some merit as an orna 
ment, its spreading habit makes it m 
wise to admit to any garden. Nursery 
men have a moral obligation to kee 
pests of that kind out of the hands of 
unsuspecting amateurs. On the other 
hand, P. Sieboldii (generally known in 
trade channels as P. cuspidatum) is 
6 to 8-foot plant of more than comma 
merit. It is effective throughout the 
growing season, reaching a climax ip 
August and September, when each grace 
fully arched stem carries a cloud of 
tleecy, white flowers. It may be grom 
from seeds, cuttings or divisions accord 
ing to one’s needs. 


Cimicifuga. 


The bugbanes were recently discusse 
in these columns; so mention need not be 
repeated except to say that they need 
attention when one is assembling a list 
of accent plants. All are easily grow 
from seeds, which are slow to germinate 
and should be planted in an outdoo 
frame as soon as ripe. 


Echinops. 


Two or three globe thistles are wel 
known among gardeners and are seen il 
most nurseries, but the variety Taplow 
Blue seems scarcely known at all. This 
is a vigorous form, growing five or six 
feet high, both bluer and larger than 
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for 1935-36 
WILL BE MONEY-MAKERS FOR YOU 
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Echinops Ritro. It requires the same 
euiture as the others and is grown from 
seeds. 

Filipendula. 


All meadowsweets that I know are 
good garden plants, a fact that was also 
recognized by early American gardeners 
who took most of our native species into 
their gardens and loved and cared for 
them during trying colonial days. Most 
of our native species are too well known 
to need comment here, but I should like 
to call attention to three kinds which are 
of particular value where tall plants are 
needed. The first of these is a species, 
Filipendula camtschatica, from north- 
east Asia, growing six or seven feet high 
and producing in July a cloud of white 
flowers well above the mass of foliage. 
A form of the Japanese meadowsweet, 
or possibly a hybrid, known to botanists 
as F. purpurea elegans, is a handsome 
plant that should have far more atten- 
tion than it now gets. Imagine a mass 
of pleasing dark green leaves from which 
emerge numerous reddish stems termi- 
nating in broad corymbs of silvery pink 
flowers at a height of four feet, and you 
have some idea of the beauty of the 
plant. The other plant which comes to 
mind in this connection is a form of one 
of our native species, known as F. rubra 
venusta, similar to the type plant except 
that its large heads of flowers are a 
bright carmine pink. Although inhahi- 
tants of moist places, these meadow- 
sweets do well in a rich border with some 


shade if it is very dry. Propagation is 
by division or seeds, germination being 


slow. 
Veronica Virginica. 


The native veronica, V. virginica, is a 
much neglected plant. It would find 
more use if amateurs were shown how to 
use it effectively. Allowed to have its 
way, it grows into a more or less weedy 
bush, while, if it is given little room to 
show its weedy characteristics, it will 
grow into a columnar plant that is of 
distinct value in the border. Both the 
pale blue and white forms are desirable. 
Arich soil in full sun will give one a 
4foot plant that is attractive. 





IRIS DICHOTOMA. 


Iris dichotoma, a fall-blooming iris, 
has been mentioned before in this col- 
un, but it seems to be making little 
eadway if its absence from plant lists 
any indication. The apathy of grow- 
ts and gardeners toward the plant is 
probably to be traced to the fact that 
ithas the reputation of being biennial. 
And few folks care to grow an iris 
which lasts only two years. I should 
like to say again that experience of 
tose to ten years says definitely that 
itis not a biennial. I have clumps 6 
md 7 years old that are more vigorous 
today than they were in their second 
year, It may be that the plant is not 
perennial in all soils or it may be that 
[have a strain that has lost its bien- 
wal character. In any case, it is a 
‘ng-lived plant here and a real acqui- 
ition to the list of August and Sep- 
‘ember bloomers. And if I know any- 
thing about the desires of gardeners, 
Mowers who are not listing this iris 
we missing a fertile field of sales. Iris 
tichotoma can be moved any month of 
te year and will keep right on doing 
po Propagation is by seeds or divi- 
ion. 








BOOKS 


ON NURSERY PRACTICES 


HE MODERN NURSERY, by Alex Laurie and L. C. 
Chadwick. A guide to plant propagation, culture and 
handling. Provides complete reference for everyone 
concerned with the propagation of plants giving full 
descriptions of all methods and many tables which 
indicate plant treatment. Discusses fully and com- 
pletely tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging. 
grading, labeling, pest control, soils, fertilizers, stor- 
age, advertising, selling and every other phase of 
nursery Management...........0seeeeeees sone 85.00 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PRUNING, by 
M. G. Kains. Prepared to meet the needs of com- 
mercial and amateur growers. Illustrated by photo- 
graphs of specimens which show good and bad prac- 
CBee. 486 POSER ccccccccccesessccce Seeveceeeend $2.50 


SPRAYING, DUSTING AND FUMIGATING OF 
PLANTS, by A. Freeman Mason. A very complete 
book on the contro! of insects and diseases by sprays, 
dusts and fumigants. For the practical gardener and 
the fruit grower. The first part deals with the prin- 
ciples underlying spraying practices, the composi- 
tion and properties of insecticides and fungicides and 
how to select and use spraying machines. Many 
chapters have illustrated tabular spray schedules. 
235 illustrations. .....--cescceeccecceenceee coves Od 


INSECTS AND DISEASES OF ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND SHRUBS, by E. P. Felt and W. H. Rankin. A 
valuable work on the various methods of contro! for 
the insects and diseases described and the methods 
which will maintain or restore normal vigor to plants. 
Diseases common to all trees are described, including 
various decays and wound and cavity treatment. 
There is also an alphabetical arrangement of trees 
and shrubs, with accounts of the associated insects 
and fungi. 608 pages, well illustrated...... «+++ 85.00 


FERTILIZERS FOR GREENHOUSE AND GARDEN 
CROPS, by Alex Laurie and J. B. Edmond. Deals 
with the fundamental factors of plant growth and 
the application of various materials to stimulate 
growth and development. Definite recommendations 
are made for each crop. Includes chapters dealing 
with vegetables. A complete table covering the 
recommendations is appended. 156 pages, heavily 
MBustrated ..cccccccccsscccccceces ceccocecces -. -82.00 


PLANT PROPAGATION—GREENHOUSE AND NURS- 
ERY PRACTICE, by M. G. Kains. Describes the latest 
approved methods of plant propagation in the nursery, 
greenhouse and garden. The table of contents in- 
cludes an introduction on general principles and chap- 
ters on germination, seed testing, potting. layerage. 
use of bottom heat, cuttage, graftage, nursery man- 
agement and laws affecting nursery stock. Profusely 
SE, We MEE, coccncensasocacesenseesed $2.25 


ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE PLANTS, by Henry 
Correvon, the world’s foremost living alpine plant 
grower. Tells how to grow and acclimatize there 
Plants, how to build, plant and maintain rockeries. 
moraines and wall gardens. Contains a list of 642 
planta, the place for each, how to grow it, time of 
flowering. height, color of flower, and all other in- 
formation needed to select the kinds best suited to 
various localities. 560 pages, 33 illustrations... .$3.00 


ROCK GARDENS AND ALPINE PLANTS, by T. W. 
Sanders. (English.) This includes water, bog, wall 
and moraine gardens, with chapters of Instruction 
regarding various phases of rock gardening. It con- 
tains numerous lists of plants, with tabulations as 
to height, color, flowering period and method of 
planting. 200 pages. Profusely illustrated......$2.50 


PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE GARDENING, by R. B. 
Cridiand. Contains $1 photographic illustrations, 67 
sketches and 33 plans, 19 of which are planting plans, 
accompanied by planting keys. Best book in its 
GE 640 ake h66 Gah os hth en 0s sede seeanecoseeseens $2.50 


Add 15c for postage 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Others on many 
subjects may 
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MORE FLOWERING CRABS. 


Useful in Landscape. 


The general interest which has re 
cently developed in out-of-ordinary woody 
plant material, coupled with the many 
fine features of the better flowering 
crabs, points to a good business in that 
quarter in the near future. One has 
only to realize the heavy turnover there 
has been during the last decade in the 
Bechtel crab and then view some of the 
rarer kinds, such as Aldenham, Parkman 
and Sargent, to get a glimpse of the 
possibilities in this class of ornamentals. 
Their uses in landscape work are prac- 


tically numberless—for specimen trees 
and shrubs, shrub borders, edges of 
woodland plantings, hedges, ete. In all 


of these places crabs can be used and, 
fortunately, there is a crab for all of 
these and most other spots in the land- 


scape. It would seem the part of wis- 
dom, then, for propagators of woody 
plants to consider the new tlowering 
crabs. 

Propagation. 


That propagation is not difficult is 
another point in favor of the crabs. 
Propagation of true species is easily ac- 
complished by means of seeds, though one 
must be careful that the seeds come from 
isolated specimens; otherwise, hybrid 
forms are apt to result, instead of the 
species. Seeds should be stratified for 
about seventy-five days at a temperature 
close to 41 degrees. Budding and whip- 
grafting may be used in propagating the 
named forms. Budding is done in Au- 
gust, on seedling stocks of the common 
apple or some of the crab species, pref- 
erably the latter. Experiment has shown 
that stocks of Malus coronaria are best 
for the American crabs, including Bech- 


tel and other named forms. Whip- 
grafting during the winter is also a 
practical method of multiplying all 
erabs. 

A glance at the usual list of ornamen- 
tal erabs would give no hint of the 
wealth of material which is even now 


available. It is safe, however, to place 
the number at fifty or more at the pres 
ent time, with a number of others, many 
of them of surpassing beauty, in the 
offing. Of the ones now available, the 
following deserve special mention: 

Malus purpurea and its two varieties 
Aldenham (aldenhamensis) and Eley 
(Eleyi) are all three red-leaved forms. 
The type makes a small tree, opening its 
purplish red flowers in late May. The 
second one has semidouble, purplish red 
flowers, followed by small, attractive 
fruit of the same color, which gives it 
another period of beauty in the fall. 
The Eley makes a bushy growth, smaller 
than the other two. 

The Arnold (Malus Arnoldiana) is an 
outstanding sort that is sure to become 
popular. Large, rosy flowers in great 
abundance, followed by showy red fruits 
on gracefully arching branches, make a 
beautiful picture for a long time. It 
may be grown as a shrub or small tree. 

Malus atrosanguinea, the carmine crab, 
makes a small spreading tree, display- 
ing its beautiful crop of permanently 
earmine, i. e., nonfading, blossoms in 
late May and early June. This is one 
of the most spectacular of the crabs. 

Malus spectabilis, the Chinese flower- 
ing crab in its typical form, which has 
single or semidouble flowers opening 
rose-pink and fading to a soft pink, is a 
beautiful thing and deserves great popu- 


larity. A double pink form, Riversii, 
and a double white one, albiplena, are 
reported as being even better. 

Malus Halliana Parkmanii is one of 
the loveliest of all erabs, with its pro- 
fusion of double, rose-pink blossoms. 

Malus Sargentii is a close runner-up 
to the preceding variety for first honors, 
though it fills an entirely distinct niche. 
It is one of the smallest, with pure white 
flowers and striking foliage colors in au- 
tumn. Its persistent, red fruits carry 
the tree’s useful period into winter, 

Malus hupehensis (syn. theifera), the 
tea crab, is well spoken of by all who 
know it and is numbered by some as the 
best to date. It has deep pink buds which 


open soft pink later fading to almost 
white. Cc. W. W. 


TWO ALPINE EPILOBIUMS. 





The great willow-herb, Epilobium 
angustifolium, which sometimes attains 
the dizzy stature of seven or eight feet 
in moist places, has an alpine cousin 
in the west that deserves investigation. 
This plant, E. obcordatum, comes from 
the high peaks of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, where it is said to grow on 


sunny slopes. It is a 3-inch plant, 
spreading into pleasing masses of 
green, which support its innumerable 


rosy flowers during June and July. The 
foregoing statement should be qualified 
by mentioning the fact that the plant 
will behave in such manner provided 
the grower can strike the combination 
that will make it happy, a state of 
affairs which I have never been able 
to maintain for any length of time. I 
suspect that the variety is not hardy 
in northern Michigan and, like so many 
epilobiums, it probably needs more root 
moisture than is generally available in 
rock gardens. For a certainty, E. ob- 
cordatum cannot stand excess moisture 
during its inactive period and, for that 
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reason, must be given perfect drain. 
age, being benefited, too, by a dressing 
of stone chips around the crown. Prob. 
ably the only way we can handle jt 
in eastern gardens is in the moraine 
but this feature needs more experience 
before a definite statement can be 
made. I have been told that the plant 
is easy to propagate from cuttings 
taken in midsummer, so one can experi- 
ment until the happy combination js 
struck. The variety is not difficult from 
seeds, though these are seldom avail. 
able. 

Forms of E. latifolium which I have 
seen north of Lake Superior grow as 
high as fifteen or eighteen inches, As 
it climbs the Rockies, it is said to 
dwindle in stature until the alpine form 
is seldom over six inches in height, 
Whether or not this alpine form would 
retain its small size when grown in 
lowland gardens, I cannot say, for | 
have never had the small plant. The 
variety is said, though, to be a good 
rock plant, requiring a wet moraine or 
a position where it will be assured of 
constant moisture during the growing 
season. E. latifolium has reddish pur. 
ple to purple flowers. Both species 
need an acid soil. These two alpines 
are needed in American gardens and 
probably all they require is a little 
experience back of their growing to en- 
able us to enjoy them. Cc. W. W. 




















PEACH PITS 
THE 
Howard- 
Hickory 
Company 


Hickory, N. C. 
—— 





















None More Bulk 

25 bales, $1.65 bale 

l bale, $2.50 bale 
MANURE, BONE MEAL 

1 bag, $2.50 bag 


None Better 
50 bales, $1.60 bale 
10 bales, $1.75 bale 
COW CR SHEEP 
10 bags, $2.00 bag 
Grass Seeds 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. Prisaictonia 
. . + Philadelphia. Pa. 


Home-Grown Chinese Elm Seed 


Ulmus Pumila for early spring planting. 
Ulmus Parvifolia for late fall delivery. 


Seedlings grown on contract. 


HOME NURSERY CO., Richland, Wash. 














TREE SUPPLIES 


Tabor’s Tree-wound Dressings 
for Treatment of Tree Injuries. 
Tree bracing rod, nuts and washers. 
Cabling and guying materials. 

For listings, write 


ROLLIN H. TABOR Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


IF YOU SOW SEED 


You need our catalogue for 
reference and purchases. 
Buy your seed from an ex- 
perienced perennial grower. 


The Joseph F. Martin Co. 


Box 189N Painesville, Ohio 




















SHUNK INSECTICIDE 
DUSTER 


A most amazing machine for Insect Control, 
Field and Orchard Dusting. 
Write for catalogue and prices 


SHUNK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. H., Bucyrus, Ohio 











PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 















SEEDS 
HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 


Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 


LOOK AHEAD—ACT NOW 
=—ct Utilitor Co. 














——" 


Offers SIX New Model 
‘Tractors at Rock Bot- 
tom prices. SAVE 
MONEY. A UTILITOS 
equips you for 

profits. Most small 
— tractors in use 5 years 
or more are Utilitors. Does all the farm 1 
A long time investment at an all-time low J 
Catalog Free. Write Utilitor Co., Dayton, o., . 
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TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supersede Arbor-vite for hedge 
purposes 


AZALEAS (Evergreen and Deciduous) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 














Send us your list of require- 
ments with full particulars as to 
quantities, varieties and sizes. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
| Write for Low Prices 














Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


| SUPERIOR 
| Hardy Ornamentals 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 



























































? 
HILL’S EVERGREENS 
Complete assortment of lining out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
| EVERGREEN yo 
Wash. Largest Growers in Am 
| Box 402 DUNDEE, TLLINOI8 
q + * * 7i ) * 
cee | | CRT 
— Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
ower. Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
Co. mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Ohio ices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 
: CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 
IF YOU plant 
Tennessee Natural Peach Seed 
Inc. you will not be sorry. Reliable and De- 
pendable. Write for prices on 1934 crop. 
: 6000 to 7000 seeds to the bushel! (50 Ib.) 
ORK SOUTHERN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO. 
Winchester, Tennessee 
Now 
Su|| PEACH PITS 
SAVE OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
grate WITH THE BEST 
st sms 
wer jo HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 
lg) Hogansville, Georgia 











EXPERIENCES WITH PLANTS. 


Plant demands of gardeners are un- 
doubtedly influenced by such works as 
Louise Beebe Wilder’s new book, 
“What Happens in My Garden,” re- 
cently issued by the Macmillan Co. 
Commercial plantsmen who are wise 
will therefore be interested in looking 
through the book to gain an idea of 
the newer materials which are being 
publicized and hence may be worth 
propagating to meet coming demands. 

The author holds an established place 
as a writer on horticultural subjects. 
An enthusiast, she is yet a careful ob- 
server and chronicler. She was one of 
the first in this country to become inter- 
ested in alpine plants and in studying 
their requirements. As a result, she 
writes with authority. 

About half of the material discussed 
in this new book is suitable for the rock 
garden. This is the author’s special 
field, and the suggestions on handling 
alpines form one of the most valuable 
features of the book. Plants for ordi- 
nary gardens are given equally compe- 
tent treatment, however. 

Among the chapter titles are: “Little 
Irises,” “Flaxflowers,” “Beauty in 
Onions,” “The Use of Creeping Plants 
in the Rock Garden,” “Thyme Trails,” 
“Shrubs for the Rock Garden,” “A 
Dream of Fair Roses,” “Likely Thistles,” 
“Clematis,” “A White Garden in Wales,” 
“The Meadow Rues for Feathery 
Grace,” and “A Word for Early Tulips.” 

There are twenty-eight chapters in the 
book; generally a chapter is devoted to 
a single group of related plants. About 
eighteen excellent half-tone illustrations 
of choice subjects are used, many of 
these being full-page in size. The vol- 
ume, of 257 pages with the index, sells 
for $3. 





JAPANESE BEETLE CIRCULAR. 


“General Information About the 
Japanese Beetle in the United States” 
is the title of a circular prepared by 
C. H. Hadley and I. M. Hawley and 
recently issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This cir- 
cular, No. 332, summarizes and brings 
up to date the general information 
given in circular 363, entitled “The 
Japanese Beetle,” which is now out of 


print. It does not tell how to combat 
the Japanese beetle; such information 
ean be secured in other circulars of 


the Department of Agriculture. 





THE members of the Central California 
Nurserymen’s Association have accepted 
the invitation of the California Horticul- 
tural Association to be its guests at a 
meeting the middle of August. 


H. McHuvenu, Dieringer, Wash., repre- 
sentative of the Stark Bros. Nurseries & 
Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo., in the 


region about Sumner, Wash., was re- 
cently presented with a gold watch 
chain by the firm, in a sales directors’ 
contest. 


FurTHer efforts to tighten up in this 
industry are noticed in closer observance 
of trade terms. There is more discrimi- 
nation in giving wholesale prices by 
houses which do business on both a whole- 
sale and a retail basis. This is as it 
should be, for an industry is, after all, 
an entity, and the protection of one 
branch by another is for the advantage 
of all. 





Montmorency and 
2-year, XX 


20.000 CHERRY, 
Early Richmond, 
and +} inch. 

5,000 SPIRAZA, Vanhouttel, 3 to 4 feet 
and 4 to 5 feet. 

25,000 ELMS, American, Vase and Mo- 
line, transplanted, up to 4 
inches. 

10,000 MAPLE, Norway, transplanted, 
up to 2% inches. 

3,000 ARBOR-VIT, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 
400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet. 
1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 5 feet. 
600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
spread, beauties. 
3,000 ARBOR-VIT2, American, and 
RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet. 
Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Indiana 
Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1875. 














Milton Nursery Co. 


Milton, Oregon 


Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 


Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 


SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











RASPBERRIES 
Chief 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 


Faribault, Minnesota 

















—— HARDY OUTDOOR FERNS 
Introductory Assortment: 20 Ostrich 
Plume, 20 Lady, 10 Osmunda, 10 Ever- 
green, 10 Maidenhair, 10 Sensitive, for 
$5.00 cash, packing free. Weight about 
80 lbs 

Send for complete list Evergreens, 
Hardy Ferns, Perennials and Rock Gar- 
den Plants. Northern-grown plants are 
better. 
FERNDALE NURSERY, Askov, Minn. 

















American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers of 
Dutch Bulbs, Cannas, Tuberoses, Gladi- 
oli, Hardy Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, 
1 Moss. 


Send for Free Catalogue 
31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chicago, Ml. 











WILD FLOWER SEEDS. 


To Brighten Waste Places. 


Recommending the use of California 
wild flower seeds for converting odd 
corners and waste places of ground into 
beauty spots, Theodore Payne, Los An- 
geles, Cal., in his specialized catalogue 
covering such seeds, offers numerous 
pointers for their culture. These sug- 
gestions follow: 

For the annual species, first work up 
the surface of the ground and pulverize 
thoroughly. In small areas this can be 
done by spading and raking, or in large 
areas by plowing and harrowing. In 
eases where the seeds are to be sown 
on hillsides, where there is an existing 
growth of shrubs or chaparral, small 
spaces can be worked up quickly by the 
use of a potato hook. Sow the seeds 
broadcast and they will germinate soon 
after the first rain following the 
sowing. 

While the perennials grow in the 
wild state under the same conditions as 
the annuals, they do not reproduce 
themselves nearly so freely; being per- 
ennial there is not the need of it. 
With most species the best results will 
be obtained by sowing in seed boxes, 
using a light well prepared soil and 
employing a lath house or sheltered 
place until the seedlings are well start- 
ed. Gradually harden off the seedlings 
in full sun and when large enough to 
handle pot up into small pots. When 
the plants are thoroughly established, 
plant them out in the open ground 
where they are to remain and flower. 


When to Sow Wild Flowers. 


The best time to sow the annual wild 
flowers in California is early in the fall 
before the first rain or during the early 
part of the rainy season. The seeds 
will germinate soon after the first rain 
following the sowing and in seasons 
with a normal rainfall will require no 
further attention. Later sowings may 
be made up until the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, but these later sowings may not 
succeed quite so well as those in the 
fall, and the blooming period, when 
natural rainfall is depended upon, will 
be shorter. Where artificial watering 
ean be practiced, sowings can be made 
up until the early part of March. 

In California the perennials can be 
sown at almost any time of the year, 
late spring to early fall being a good 
time. Most species if started at this 
time of the year will flower the follow- 
ing spring and summer. In the eastern 
states the same instructions as given 
for California should be followed, ex- 
cept that sowing should be done in 
spring as soon as the cold weather is 
over. 

The quantity of seeds required to 
sow any given area is dependent upon 
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NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Porous Hose Irrigating. 

Write about Porous Hose Irrigating. Our 
Porous Hose System—Reduces Growing 
Risks—Fights Disease—Drought Protection— 
Crop Insurance. 

B. & B. Irrigating System, Port Clinton, Ohio. 

Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. Y rd & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 








the type of planting contemplated. If 
the area to be sown has existing growth 
of shrubbery and trees, a good average 
is five pounds to each acre; if the area 
is clear, a good average would be eight 
pounds to the acre. When used within 
the close confines of the garden, an 
ounce will sow from 150 to 200 square 
feet. These quantities will vary accord- 
ing to the extent of covering desired 
und the existing conditions. 

The average city lot, 50x150 feet, 
requires about one and one-half pounds 
or one pound to 5,000 square feet. For 
those not used to sowing fine seeds, it 
will be found advisable to mix them 
with some finely screened soil or sand. 
Then scatter as evenly as possible over 
the ground. 


RHODODENDRON LEAF SPOT. 

What is the trouble with the rhodo- 
dendron leaves sent? Some of the 
leaves look as if they had been eaten by 
some larva. B. A. P.—S. C. 


The rhododendron leaves sent are in- 
fected with two leaf spot diseases. The 
one most in evidence is the pestalotia 
leaf spot caused by the fungus Pesta- 
lotia macrotricha. It is the most com- 
mon organism found associated with 
leaf spots of rhododendrons, although 
it is ordinarily considered a weak para- 
site. Usually it gains entrance to the 
leaf tissues through injuries of various 
kinds, such as winter injury, sun scald 
and insect injuries. The spots are 
typically silvery white, with a brown 
zonate margin. The silvery white area 
is thickly dotted with black pin-point 
dots, the fruiting bodies of the or- 
ganism. 

The leaves that looked as if they 
might have been eaten by some larva 
are in all probability infected with the 
fungus known as Lophodermium rhodo- 
dendri. This fungus causes spots some- 
what similar to those described for the 
pestalotia leaf spot, but instead of 
small black fruiting bodies, much larger 
raised oval black bodies with a definite 
groove down their center are formed 
on the upper surface. Frequently such 
spots fall out, leaving a large ragged 
hole. This disease is more common on 
collected plants than on nursery-grown 
stock. 

The spread of the trouble may be 
prevented by the destruction of all 
fallen leaves and by spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture, 4-5-50. If tips become 
infected, they should be immediately 
pruned out and burned. This will in 
no way injure the specimen, since the 
removal of the terminal growth will 
force lateral axillary buds into activity. 
If the infection is not too severe, all 
of the diseased leaves should be re- 
moved and burned. 

Much of the trouble experienced with 
rhododendrons can be attributed to 
unfavorable soil conditions and to win- 
ter injury. For best development, rho- 
dodendrons require an extremely acid 
soil, one that is loose and porous, well 
drained and well supplied with organic 
matter. Plants exposed to cold drying 
winds or to southern exposures often 
suffer severely from winter injury. 
Rhododendron plantings should be kept 
heavily mulched throughout the year in 
order to provide cool soil and an even 
and constant supply of moisture. Plants 
in good growing condition rarely suf- 
fer from the attacks of plant diseases. 
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JUNE 1, 1935 


Sixtieth Anniversary Convention 


American Association of Nurserymen 


At Cincinnati, O., July 16 to 18 


Increased sales, demand for stock, marketing 


problems and the association's revitalization 
’ : : AMERICAN 
program will make this national gath- ASSOCIATION 
: of NURSERYMEN 
ering one of the most important in the 18, 1935. 


trade's history. The central meeting place, 
personal interest and entertainment features 
will draw a large attendance. The attention 
of the trade is now directed on this event. 


Details will appear in the next two issues of The American Nurseryman 


If you plan to make a trade exhibit there, tell the entire industry about it in these 
pre-convention numbers, to create interest and to increase attention to your display. 


For information on trade exhibit space, write 
W. A. Natorp Co., 4400 Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. 


Without an exhibit, it is still more important to reach your prospects at the time they 
are buying equipment and placing orders for the season ahead. 


The great increase in sales this season has provided funds for needed 
expenditures, and nurserymen are in the market to make the purchases 
deferred from depression years. 


For each nurseryman at the convention, a score will follow the proceedings at home 
through the reports in the news columns of The American Nurseryman. Your adver- 
tisement in coming issues will be read by the trade throughout the country. 








Now is the time to start an JUNE CONVENTIONS 


active campaign in this market. June 4 to 6, Pacifie Coast Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, annual con- 


vention, Salem, Ore. 


June 19 and 20, Southwestern 
= I< Association of Nurserymen, annual 
JUNE 15 ISSUE convention, Mineral Wells, Tex. 


forms close June 12 A N : 
June 20 and 21, American Peony 
JULY 1 ISSUE MERICAN URSERYMAN Society, annual exhibition and 
SUE meeting, Boston, Mass. 
forms close June 27 508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 
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Imported and Domestic 


TREE 
SEED 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


FOR SALE 
200,000 Black Locust Seedlings 
from 4 inches to 3 feet. 


bod 


WANTED FOR EXPORT 
25 tons 1935 crop 
PINUS EDULIS 98/90. 


P 
RAFFIA 


AA quality 











Our Forget-me-not brand, 
guaranteed to satisfy. 


bod 
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COSTS 
LESS THAN 
BURLAP 


DOES A 
BETTER JOB 


Write for Samples and Price List 


We will send full size working samples that will prove in 






CLEAN - NEAT 
BUNDLES 


KEEPS THE 
MOISTURE IN 


your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 

SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
ae filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 
bundle. 


It’s waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


If you are using any special size material for wrapping 
tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


JULIUS LOEWITH, INC. 


120 East 16th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Specialty Dept. Cleveland, Ohio 



























WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


Pressure PARAGON SPRAYER 


EST it for yourself. Compare results with what you 

have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock, 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 
out. Note how easily this Paragon delivers 300 to 400 lbs 
uniform pressure at the nozzle with 
little effort at the pump handle. Passes 
through narrowest aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. Automatic agitator 
prevents solution from 
settling. We guarantee it 
never to clog while in use 
Ten days trial costs you 
nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 
the Paragon, mail the cou- 
pon today. 


The 
Campbell-Hausfeld 
Company 
603 State Ave. 


TIE 
PEONIES 


and other Cut 
Flowers with 


GVA FELINS 
ag t Bunch Tyer 
> 


| and 


Save Money 


FELINS 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 














Paragon 
No. 3 
7\%-ft. pipe 
10-ft. hose 
3 nozzles 





LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


THE 


1 or 2 wheel truck 





BENJAMIN CHASE tails as pet advert se Harrison, Ohio 


Post Office . 


COMPANY fe nase 


DERRY, N. H. 


Name 


Street a State 
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